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RELIGION IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Jos xxviii. 28 : —*‘ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is 
understanding.” 


Reticion is true wisdom ; virtue, to which religion leads, 
is the best proof of a good understanding. These truths are 
introduced in the passage before us with peculiar solemnity. 
After describing the wonders achieved by man, in searching 
out the treasures that are hidden in the earth, the inquiry 
is made for a treasure far more valuable than gold or silver 
or precious stones. : “ Where shall wisdom be found, and 
where is the place of understanding?” For this treasure, 
the miner would penetrate the earth in vain, —the diver 
plunge in vain to the depths where pearls are found. “ The 
depth saith, It is not in me; and the sea saith, It is not with 
me.” From the universal denial of created nature, the in- 
quirer turns to nature’s Divine Author. He alone, who 
“Jooketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole 
heaven,” — he alone hath “ searched it out. And unto man 





* A lecture delivered before the Derby Academy, Hingham, at its Anniver- 
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he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and 
to depart from evil is understanding.” 

Education, with the advantages it possesses in our day, 
leads its young votaries in ways as strange and as daring 
as those described in the earlier part of this eloquent pas- 
sage, which portrays the researches of adventurous man. 
The pupil penetrates, for the hidden treasure of knowledge 
and of thought, to depths unimagined by the wisest in the 
days of Job. However lofty the strains of poetry in the 
book that records that ancient sage’s experience, — however 
sublime its philosophy, however divine its teaching respect- 
ing the ways of Providence, — the three thousand years that 
have elapsed since its composition have brought truths to 
light, and made them the common theme of our children’s 
school-day exercises, which were unknown to Job, and en- 
tered not into the intellectual treasures of Solomon. But 
to one great question the answer is the same now as it was 
then. Even the flood of light granted to us in the revela- 
tion of our Saviour alters not essentially that reply. To the 
inquiry, where shall wisdom be found, human science, as of 
old, can make no satisfactory return; and the new revela- 
tion joins with that of the elder times in declaring, “ The 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil 
is understanding.” 

Religious instruction claims a place superior to instruc- 
tion of all other kinds. Others may impart knowledge, this 
alone gives wisdom. We read scarce anything in the 
Bible of schools, and no precepts to bring up children in the 
knowledge of languages, of accomplishments, or of science. 
But we do read that Moses said to the Israelites, “ These 
words which I command thee this day shall be in thy 
heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” We do read that an Apos- 
tle gave command to Christian fathers, to “bring” their 
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children “up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Under the old law, then, and under the new, is religious in- 
struction more insisted on than secular. And sound reason 
acquiesces in the distinction. Secular education is impor- 
tant, but instruction in religion and virtue is indispensable. 
The one is of value, as contributing to add to life the charms 
of comfort and refinement; but the other is necessary to 
prevent life from being utterly perverted from its proper ob- 
jects, and spent in wretchedness and vice, instead of happy 
preparation for still greater happiness beyond. 

In no portion of the world have the interests of educa- 
tion received more careful attention than in New England. 
Colleges and professional schools prepare the more advanced 
of our young men for competition on equal terms with 
the learning and the science of Europe ; academies founded 
by the munificence of the past stand at intervals through 
the land, pledged by their past fame and their peculiar ad- 
vantages to be foremost in the attainment of all true ex- 
cellence ; private schools, in wide variety, invite the patron- 
age which the faithfulness of their teachers may fairly 
claim ; while, noblest of all, our public school system, wisely 
arranged and generously sustained, unites in its support the 
disciples of every creed, and offers, with republican impar- 
tiality, to rich and poor alike, the invaluable blessing of a 
good education. 

And yet an intelligent stranger, coming to us from beyond 
the Atlantic, might notice with surprise one characteristic, 
generally observable in our schools, whether public, endowed, 
or sustained by private energy. It is the subordinate place 
given to that instruction which we have just seen to be the 
most important of all. The stranger is not ignorant, we 
will suppose, of that truth which we have diligently kept in 
the world’s memory, that this portion of our country was 
settled by religious men, who sought here, beyond all other 
good, “ freedom to worship God,” according to the dictates 
of their own consciences. If he has previously travelled in 
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Spain, he has seen, in what schools that benighted country 
could boast, the pupils diligently instructed in the doctrines 
and habituated to the forms of the Roman Catholic Church. 
If he has visited Sweden or Prussia, he has heard the schol- 
ars repeating the Augsburg Confession, the formula of 
doctrine of the Lutheran Church. If he has been in Eng- 
land, he has met in most schools the Church Catechism, and 
in the rest the religious manuals of the various dissenting 
sects. How strange, he says to himself, that this region, 
this steady, religious New England, should, in its system of 
school instruction, neglect a duty which every other country 
fulfils! Is this the result of the highest civilization, of the 
noblest freedom, of the most spiritual interpretation ‘of 
Christianity ? 

I know that the answer—and almost an indignant one 
— is on every lip. The stranger who should express such 
thoughts would be met with a denial of the statement that 
religious instruction was neglected in our schools, and by 
an explanation of the causes which have led to its receiving 
less attention than in the seminaries of other countries, 
You would tell him that in most schools among us some 
portion of Scripture is daily read, and that in many a 
prayer is offered by the teacher; that in some cases the 
children joined in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. You would 
add, that, though it might be desirable to do still more in a 
cause so important, it was in our country impossible, on ac- 
count of the number of religious denominations among us, 
each jealous of any encroachment on its rights. It would 
be further said, that the omission was supplied by other 
means; that the Christian nurture of the young was not 
neglected among us, but only transferred from the common 
school to the home, the church, and especially to the Sunday 
school. 

Let us give these statements all the weight they can just- 
ly claim. We admit the value of the Scriptural reading 
and prayer, by one or both of which the daily occupations 
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of the school-room are introduced. We admit, too, that the 
separation of church and state, and the existence of various 
religious sects, interpose an obstacle to public school teach- 
ing in the distinctive tenets of any one denomination. But 
we cannot admit that this cause must prevent all direct ef- 
forts to inculcate the great principles of Gospel piety and 
morality. Nor can we allow that the home, the church, and 
the Sunday school *combined, fully compensate for what 
might be done for the Christian nurture of the young in our 
regular places of week-day instruction. The home and the 
church, indeed, are means of. training which we enjoy in 
common with every other Christian land. The Sunday 
school, as an exclusively religious institution, is peculiarly 
ourown. Ido not question its great importance. But its 
attendance is often voluntary, its hour of instruction short 
and infrequent, its teaching desultory. While then we ap- 
preciate with gratitude to God and our ancestors the educa- 
tional privileges enjoyed among us, while we know that 
the deficiency adverted to is in part the result of peculiar 
and providentially arranged circumstances, we are yet led 
to the thought whether even our present high advantages 
may not be improved. The growth of irreligion and of im- 
morality, the frequency of crime in private life, and the 
too common abuse of official station for private emolument, 
impress us with the belief that the cause of religion, and of 
that virtue which proceeds from it, needs all the support 
which can be given to it, from whatever direction. We are 
led, then, to the inquiry, whether the week-day school, which 
teaches already such valuable lessons, cannot teach more 
efficiently than it commonly does the most important les- 
sons of all, — the fear and the love of God, and the duty of 
obeying his holy law. 

In the selection of the subject of “ Religion in the School- 
room,” Iam not unmindful of the fact that this ancient semi- 
nary differs in some respects from those which form collec- 
tively the public school system of New England. Endowed 
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academies, under the supervision of permanent trustees, en- 
joy, it may be thought, a greater degree of freedom in the 
selection of their branches of instruction, than can be con- 
ceded to the common schools of our towns. Still, the gen- 
erally prevalent system will naturally affect those few insti- 
tutions whose circumstances might be thought to exempt 
them from it. The rule which excludes sectarian instruction 
from our common schools commends itself by its intrinsic 
propriety to the teacher of the private seminary and the 
trustees of the endowed academy. In the suggestions, then, 
which I may offer, I shall aim to recommend such a course 
as may be pursued, in conformity with existing law, and 
with the rights and feelings of every sect, in any of the 
schools of New England. 

Nor do I forget what it may be thought I have lost sight 
of, that the annual discourse, which I have at this time been © 
honored with the invitation to deliver, is, by the language 
of its institution, designed for the benefit especially of the 
scholars. ‘To them I shall, before concluding, address my- 
‘ self more particularly ; and I trust that even, from the gen- 
eral discussion, the minds of the more mature among them 
may derive advantage. : 

Before we enter on our main inquiry, let us notice the 
duty which our peculiar condition imposes on us. If re- 
ligion, the most important of all teaching, cannot be com- 
municated, or but imperfectly, in our daily schools, there is 
the more reason that every effort should be made to impress 
it elsewhere. Let the Sunday school do what it can with 
its limited time and means; let attendance at church be re- 
quired, until the habit be formed. Above all, let home in- 
struction, which can be and should be the most thorough, 
the most impressive, and the most engaging of all, supply 
the deficiencies of every other. There is no teacher, public 
or private, in the day school, the Sunday school, or the 
church, that can speak with the blended authority and love 
of a parent. Christian teaching at home will make all other 
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good instruction doubly profitable; and if this be omitted, 
all other means of improvement can but inadequately sup- 
ply its place. 

But cannot more be done for the religious training of our 
children in our common schools? It is admitted that, if 
these are to meet the necessities of our variously divided 
population, they must refrain from teaching those doctrines 
respecting which the denominations differ. From this it 
has been generally understood that religion was not to be 
taught, and could not with propriety be taught, in our 
schools. Let us see if this conclusion be not more than the 
premises will sustain. It seems to imply that there is noth- 
ing left of religion, if we take away those portions of it 
which are the subjects of controversy. Is there, then, no 
* common ground among Christians? Are we so far apart, 
that all which is dear to one is unvalued by another ? 

We find, upon a moment’s thought, that we all have the 
same God, the same Saviour, the same law of duty, the 
same hope of heaven. If this be so, there appears to be no 
slight part of religion left for us to possess in common, — © 
yes, and to allow the teachers of our youth to enforce upon 
the minds of those whom they instruct, without uttering a 
word for or against a single doctrine, true or false, which 
any sect exclusively professes, or which any sect is marked 
by disowning. If we were not quite so much afraid of 
each other, if a few true-hearted men of the different de- 
nominations could come together and endeavor to prepare 
a manual of religious instruction for our common schools, 
it seems not improbable that they might succeed, not in 
‘producing a work which any would consider perfect, — not 
one which perhaps any would regard as sufficient by itself 
for the youth of his own especial branch of the Church, — 
yet one which would instruct all who should study it in the 
great doctrines of the existence, the perfections, and the 
love of God, — of the Saviour’s life of holiness and death 
of glory, — of man’s duty here, to serve God and his race, — 
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and of an immortal destiny beyond the grave, to which man 
is permitted to aspire. 

I did not name, among the possessions of our common 
Christianity, that we have all the same Bible; because I 
know that there is a denomination, whose rights I would 
regard as I would those of any other, to whom the version 
of the Bible which we generally use is objectionable. But 
I conceive this very fact will exemplify how a spirit of zeal 
for what is important, and concession in regard to things 
unimportant, may bring harmony out of the discord of sec- 
tarian strife. I would have the Bible used in our schools; 
but I would have those portions read which relate either 
to practical godliness, or to doctrines respecting which all 
Christians agree. If this simple, obvious rule is observed, 
what matters it whether the version used is one made by” 
Catholics or by Protestants? It is not in such portions 
that the difference between them can attract attention. If 
any uneasiness arise, let it be decided by the equitable ar- 
rangement, that, in schools composed mostly of Catholic 
- children, the Douay version of the Catholics be employed. 
Thus will the Bible become known to every child, and, as 
far as possible, to each one in that translation which is ap- 
proved by his own branch of the Christian Church. 

If, as has been intimated, a manual of instruction might 
be prepared which should embody those principles of relig- 
ion that are common to every sect, it follows that, in the 
absence of such a manual, the conscientious teacher may, 
without fear of just reproach, instil into the minds of his 
pupils by oral instruction those same great principles of 
our general Christian faith. I know there is a possibility, 
nay, a probability, of such a discretionary power being 
abused. But there is a vast deal of discretionary power 
lodged in the hands of every teacher, and liable to be 
abused; the only remedies are good sense and good prin- 
ciple on the part of teachers, and watchful supervision on 
the part of those to whom that responsible duty falls. And 
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if occasionally a lesson be given that savors of sectarianism, 
I for one would rather incur that evil than the opposite one, 
to which it appears to me we are fast tending, of losing 
that high character as a religious people which we have in- 
herited from an honored ancestry. 

Were I giving charge to persons about to enter on the 
responsible occupation of instructors, I would say to them, 
Teach your pupils, without fear or doubt, the religion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as it is held in its great principles by 
men of every denomination around you. Teach them the 
Ten Commandments, and enforce with these the great ob- 
ligation of duty. Teach them the Lord’s Prayer, and try to 
fill their hearts with love to their Father who is in heaven. 
Read the Bible to them, and with them; give the sense, 
and cause them to understand the reading. Teach them, 
not strife, but peace; not sectarian bitterness, but the love 
of God and man. 

There are some branches of secular instruction which 
have a bearing on religious education, and to which on this 
account a greater degree of attention might be given than 
they commonly receive. The geography of Palestine is not 
sectarian. It is part of that description of the earth’s sur- 
face which is one of the stydies universally required. In 
the most popular manual, that of Mitchell, it occupies less 
than a page. In another manual, which appears likely to suc- 
ceed to the first place in general approval, I have sought in 
vain, in the description of various countries, for information 
whether the people are heathen or Christian, or, if Christian, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. These instances show how 
entirely religious instruction has been rejected from our 
school-books, and suggest how some information might be 
imparted on a subject of such importance without interfer- 
ing with disputed tenets. 

Again, why may not the Bible history be made the theme 
of direct instruction in our week-day schools? Are the 
narratives of Noah and of Abraham sectarian? Does Cal- 
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vinist or Arminian, or the adherent of any creed, object to 
the beautiful moral of the story of Joseph? The history of 
our own country is allowed among us, and even the deeds 
of Grecian and Roman greatness are not unknown. Is the 
history of Palestine prohibited by any law, written or un- 
written, or would a reasonable man, of any sect among us, 
think that his children would be injured by being informed 
respecting it ? 

I am inclined to believe, however, that the most valuable 
religious teaching may be given incidentally. There are 
occasions continually arising in the school, as in the world, 
for the application of those principles of morality which de- 
rive their highest sanction from the faith of the Gospel. 
Let that highest sanction be fearlessly appealed to. Among 
the motives urged to good conduct, let not the fear and the 
love of God be forgotten. Has a quarrel arisen? Let the 
young offenders not merely be terrified into peacefulness 
by the fear of punishment, not merely shamed into quiet by 
disgrace, but taught by His precepts who commanded to 
love one another, and won by His example whose love best 
illustrated the precept that he gave. Does that emulation 
which some schools so strongly encourage, and which can- 
not entirely be removed from any, seem to be producing its 
dreaded fruits of estrangement, pride, and vanity? Let the 
lesson of the Saviour be repeated, where he taught his fol- 
lowers to take the lowest place, or the admonition of the 
Apostle, “In lowliness of mind, let each esteem other better 
than himself.” Has the temptation to conceal a fault over- 
come the sense of d ity? Then let the presence of the All- 
seeing Eye be impressed on the mind, and the spirit encour- 
aged to do or to bear anything rather than to sin against 
the truth. 

And how great the aid which the words of the teacher 
may derive from his example! There is no scene more 
suitable for the acting out of religion than the school-room ; 
not acting in the sense of affectation,— the personating 
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a character which does not really belong to him who en- 
deavors to exhibit it,— but the practical employment of 
high principle in the discharge of duty and the endurance of 
trial. Patience and firmness; the love that welcomes labor, 
and seeks not alone to perform a daily task, but to lead for- 
ward its young charge to the attainment of all that is hon- 
orable in the sight of men and acceptable to God; self- 
restraint, which he most needs who is called to restrain 
others; and, as the prompter and support of all these, that 
deep sense of responsibleness to an ever-present and all-holy 
Witness, — these, or to name them all in one word, religion, 
— herein consists the difference between the revolting task of 
tyrannizing over rebellious childhood, and the noble profes- 
sion which education is now acknowledged to be; between 
the pedagogue of old descriptions, dreaded and hated by the 
young and despised by the old, and such men as Pestalozzi 
and Fellenberg, Arnold of Rugby, who brought talents fit 
for the government of an empire to the management of a 
school, and our own Abbot of Exeter, Pierce of Lexington, 
and many another name worthy to be ranked with theirs, 
among the departed and among those who yet remain. 
Thus far have I spoken of the great subject before me in 
its relation to the influence which teachers may exert. But 
religion in the school-room is not a concern of teachers only. 
It is not alone something to be imparted, whether by pre- 
cept or by example. It cannot be imparted without action 
on the side, of the pupil, as well as that of the instructor. 
You may fill the mind with knowledge by a process imply- 
ing very little mental action on the part of the recipient; 
you cannot thus fill the heart with piety, or the life with 
goodness. No; if there is to be religion in the school-room, 
pupils and teachers must seek for it together. Nor does the 
youngest pupil come to the most infantile class, without 
bringing something kindred to that he seeks. For the 
youngest pupil, unless maternal care has been strangely 
negligent, brings to the school the knowledge that there is 
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a God; and feeble and inadequate as its conception of him 
may be, what but feeble and inadequate is the highest con- 
ception we can form ? 
“ And if some tones be false or low, 
What are all prayers beneath, 
But cries of babes, that cannot know 
Half the deep thought they breathe? ”’ 

Yes, it is not alone as learners of religion that children 
come, whether to the school-room or to any other scene. It 
is to practise religion. They are not to hear for the first 
time of God and Christ, of goodness and of heaven; but to 
learn more and more on all these sublime realities, and es- 
pecially to learn, as our Great Master has told us we should 
know of his doctrine, by doing the will of God. The relig- 
ion of the school-room, then, is to be found in the daily in- 
tercourse of its young inmates with each other. 

The lessons you learn, young friends, respecting God and 
Christ and duty, whether at your homes, at the church, or 
the Sunday school, — those lessons you are to practise in 
your school. We grown men and women have to practise 
them in what is called the world, that is, in our business 
and our domestic life. ‘The Bible teaches us honesty, — we 
must practise that in our bargains; the Bible teaches us 
charity, we must practise’ that towards the poor who 
come to us for relief. Now what our business is to us, the 
school and your schoolmates are to you; and if when you 
grow up you are to be servants of God and followers of the | 
Lord Jesus, you must begin to be so now. You have as 
scholars your temptations. Religion shows you the way to 
meet and conquer them. You have as scholars and as play- 
mates your duties. Religion shows the way to their per- 
formance. Other good reasons there are indeed for over- 
coming those temptations and performing those duties; but 
of all reasons, all motives, religion furnishes the highest. 
What I wish, then, to inculcate upon you is, that you should 
act as far as possible from these highest motives, and in 
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obedience to this holiest guide. It is well that you should 
do what is right, for whatever reason you do it; but there 
are some reasons which will pass away at length, while that 
which I would commend to you can never pass away. It 
is well, for instance, that you should be studious and obe- 
dient, for the sake of receiving the praise of your teacher; 
but a time will come when you will be no longer beneath 
his care, and if you have never learned to look higher than 
to his praise, you will then be without a guide. It is well 
that you should strive to do right in order to please your 
parents ; but ah! a time may come when this motive will 
lose its power, as they cease to exercise control over you, 
and you seek different homes, or God’s providence calls them 
from the world. Then, if you have never learned to look 
beyond their direction and approval, you will be orphans 
indeed. Learn, then, to look beyond all else, — even those 
most honored and most loved, the teacher and the parent, — 
to Christ, the holiest teacher, to God, the all-wise and ever- 
a living Father. Then shall you have a guidance that can 
never fail, then shall you have a friend to whom you can 
always turn, and who will be ever ready to strengthen, to 
rescue, and to bless. 

Cherish the habit, then, of reflecting in every case of 
doubt, every instance of temptation, what it is that God 
requires you to do. Ask not only the cold question, what 
is right ? but what is the command of my blessed Saviour, 
what is the will of my Father who is in heaven? If you 
are tempted to indolence, think that God sees you; if to 
falsehood or profanity, think that God hears you; if to envy 
of another’s success, think God knows your very thoughts. 
If conscience whispers to you that you are doing wrong, 
think that inward voice is to you the voice of God, for it 
was he who in his wisdom and mercy placed that monitor 
within you, to tell you when you are wandering from his 
law. 

That you may have this continual reference of thought, 
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word, and action to the will of God, try to learn what that 
holy will is. It is given to us in the Scriptures; make 
these, then, and especially the New Testament, the subject 
of your study. Read the Bible, not for the sake of say- 
ing that you have read it, but that you may learn what God 
your Father would have you to do. 

And for the same reason, avail yourself of all other means 
which his providence has placed within your power, — the 
Sunday school, the church, the conversation of older Chris- 
tians. If thus far you have attended the means of religious 
instruction merely because you have been directed so to do, 
try as you grow older to put your heart into the task. 
When you open the Bible, let it be with something of the 
feeling with which you would open a letter from a beloved 
and honored parent, a letter in which you know he had writ- 
ten what he desired that you should do. When you attend 
the church, or the Sunday school, let it be as you would go 
to hear some one who could tell you of that beloved parent’s 
wishes, and inform you how you could show to him your 
love and reverence. 

And remember, young friends, that He of whom I have 
spoken to you, the wise and loving Father, is not far off, 
that you should only hear of him through others, and be un- 
able to speak to him yourselves. God is ever near you, ever 
ready to hear your prayers, ready to give you strength to do 
his holy will. Learn, then, the habit of prayer; or continue 
in it, if, as I trust, you are no strangers to it now. Come 
with your wishes, your fears, your hopes, your joys, your 
trials, to Him who is always ready to hear and answer, 
speak to him in your own words, from what is in your own 
hearts to confess, to ask, or to give thanks for. “ Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” 

The respected teachers and trustees of Derby Academy 
will find, I trust, in the views now presented, a spirit in har- 
mony with that in which the institution under their care 
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was founded. Of its benevolent originator little is known 
to me; but of that little, the establishment of this lecture is 
sufficient proof that she recognized religion as the friend and 
patroness of education. Invited in conformity with her di- 
rections. to address the school she established, I have en- 
deavored to speak such sentiments as herself would have 
approved, in commending as the religion of the school-room, 
not a system of sectarian doctrines, but the acknowledg- 
ment of those great principles of faith in which all Chris- 
tians agree, and their practical application to direct the care 
of the teacher and the efforts of the pupils, — the principles 
of reverence and love, of faithful duty, watchful self-control, 
and devout aspiration. 

Pupils of the Derby Academy, young friends, who en- q 
joy the means of improvement which the benevolence of the Wl 
deceased provided, I cannot call on you for gratitude to her a 
memory as impressively as I might do were the privileges 
you possess less common. But in our happy country the 
means of education are open to all, and your school, however 
excellent, stands but as one among the excellent seminaries 
of New England. Yet let the peculiar foundation and the 
ancient date of your Academy, link one more pleasant asso- 
ciation with those which are gathered around your course 
of duty. Maintain the honor of your school, not by idle 
pride, but by resolving to do naught that should be unwor- 
thy of its pupils; and let the religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the religion which its foundress recognized, in its 
spirit of fervent piety, and inits life of practical upright- 
ness, ever guide, direct, and bless those who receive the in- 
structions of the Derby Academy. 
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UNWRITTEN LIFE. 


Tere is now-a-days, as in other times, not a little written 
upon life; — life at home and abroad; life on ship-board and 
on the land; life among great men and nobles, in courts 
and palaces; and life in the cottage, the hut, — among the 
lowly, the wretched, the enslaved ; —life manifold and va- 
ried, social, political, and Christian. But there is much of 
life that cannot be written. This first. 

I. Though of the making of books there is no end, yet it 
is little of life that can be made into a book. The heart is 
greater than books, and they cannot measure it. The heart 
is older than books, and they cannot go back and record its 
lasting beginning, — cannot tell what it is, —cannot delineate 
its daily throbbings of joy and sorrow, — paint the immortal 
hopes that beam upon it from the future and from heaven. 
The aspirations of the soul are high, and no pen can write 
them, — its thoughts are swift, and they outrun the winged 
words, — its affections are too ete its emotions too deep, 
for the most life-like page: 

The loveliness of the landscape, the tints of flowers, the 
freshness of foliage, the singing of birds, and the bleating of 
domestic herds, the beauteousness of murmuring rills and 
pebbly brooks, the majestic flow of the mighty river, and the 
grandeur of the lofty mountain, — all these speak for them- 
selves; for none other can utter their language. How, then, 
can syllables speak out all there is in pity and forbearance, 
resignation and faith, love and friendship, and leave nothing 
for the kindly act and living life to do, — the gentle expres- 
sion and beaming eye? Who, then, can make maternal 
affection into a book, — print sighs and smiles, joy and sor- 
row ? 

Some wonderful improvement must be made in the print- 
ing-press, before it can make our prayers for us, when, often 
in our divinest moods, we cannot make them ourselves in 
words; when the simplest language is too material; when 
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our hearts silently yearn towards God, and the “ Spirit mak- 
eth intercession for us with groanings that cannot be ut- 
tered.” 

Could we transform into words, or any other for us, the 
darkness that has sometimes hung over our minds, so gloomy 
and oppressive as almost to make us distrust heaven? And 
then, when the sky has cleared, who could catch the sun- 
beams of joy and hope that come down to the soul, and 
make them sound through the poor dialect of speech? How 
inexpressible our minds, when we ascend to the high places 
of our being, — feel our noblest feelings, think our greatest 
thoughts, contemplate the great purposes of the Almighty, 
unfolding age after age, in heaven above, and the earth be- 
neath! How poor a thing is language to tell of the inspira- 
tions we feel in meditating upon the great things of our im- 
mortality! And how indescribable the scene, when we go 
down to the low places of mankind,—to the depth of 
wretchedness, and look upon the denizens of eternity covered 
with rags and filth! 

What poet, that thrills our hearts wonderfully, can de- 
scribe the pulsations that so divinely moved his? What vir- 
tue printed on the page can beam with half the light and 
beauty which covered the face of the virtuous man that 
wrote the page? What indignation at moral wrong, set up 
in types, can be half so indignant as the man that is wronged, 
or as he that feels his brother’s wrong? ‘Whatart in poetry, 
painting, sculpture, so wonderful as the artist? What 
Apollo so divine as the inspirations of him that made the 
Apollo? What Madonna so charming as the soul that first 
conceived the loveliness, and gave it outward form? What 
St. Peter’s so grand as the mind that first had all the grand- 
eur of the plan in itself, and projected that grandeur in 
stone and mortar? What epic poem so beautiful as the 
beauty of the intellect that framed it? How little, then, of 
living mind and life can be sculptured in the marble, painted 
on the canvas, written in a book! 

8 * 
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The words of Paul are great words : they have gone to the 
ends of the earth, have passed through so many centuries, 
and will pass through so many more; but Paul himself is 
greater, — no combination of letters can express him. What 
an earnest and noble appeal to idolatry do we read of his 
making on Mars Hill,—“ Ye men of Athens!” But more 
earnest and noble was the living voice of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles for truth,— more earnest and godlike that living 
embodiment of Christianity standing in that old and strong 
hold of Paganism. What a sight, — never to be repeated, 
one of the things that appear but once in the drama of the 
world’s history,—to behold Paul, bred a tent-maker, in 
that time-honored city of learning, Athens, hitherto the 
greatest light of the world ;— Paul standing up surrounded 
by academic groves, marble temples, and the porches of phi- 
losophers, and looking the old, gray, and decrepit Polytheism 
in the face, disclaiming all homage to it, and pointing the 
multitude about him to the one true God, that made the 
world and all things therein, and to his Son, the risen Re- 
deemer ;— himself a disciple of that religion which should 
live when the monuments of idolatry that stood before him, 
and all others, should have crumbled to dust. But little of 
this scene and of its chief actor had the sacred pen power 
to transcribe. 

And when we read of the ever-memorable parting between 
Paul and his friends at Ephesus, — when they fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and wept sore, because they should 
see his face no more,— we forget the words, and in a feeble 
degree think and feel—what the words only can suggest, 
not depict — what strength and beauty there are in the ties 
of Christian affection, and what a good thing the Christian- 
ity those good Ephesians and the excellent Paul had taken 
to their hearts, and what a priceless heritage in it they have 
helped to transmit to us, — not so much though parchments 
as through the medium of living epistles ! 

Scenes in the life of the Saviour, — words, like a finger- 
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post, can only point to them; Christ standing at the tomb 
of Lazarus and weeping with Martha and Mary, — his pain 
and solicitude in the garden, — Christ dying when his mis- 
sion was just begun, but his mission dying never, — how can 
one reach the everlasting significance of these, and such as 
these, but through a heart that is itself Christlike ! 

There is more in Christianity that will no doubt one 
day get written, than has yet come out of it and found its 
way into books; but more still in it that cannot be enclosed 
in covers, only lived. The man that is good and faithful 
and pious thinks oft and dwells much upon the unwritten 
and never to be written things of the spirit that is in him, and 
of the things that come down to him from the Great Spirit 
above. 

And what is one great object for which we should read 
what is contained in books, but that we may better read what 
is not penned and never can be, — may better read the un- 
written things of our own hearts, — of human life, — of the 
world, — the unutterable things of God! 

Christian influence, — is it not a great agent in the world, 
aside from the lettered precept and the recorded act? Does 
not the son copy the life of the father and mother, and the 
son’s son do the same? What a power, then, through this 
unwritten father-and-son influence, has been exerted upon 
us and upon our age, that has come all the way down the 
long track of time, from the daily life of Paul and John 
and Peter, and the other fishermen of Galilee; and all this 
mighty force of example, — the example of the living life, — 
without the aid of pen and types, and for which pens and 
types would be so useless! It is most wonderful how the 
unwritten power of a Christian life — seen first only in one 
man, then embodied in a few followers that could all find 
seats in an upper chamber— has passed along down to us 
through eighteen hundred years, with the corrupting force 
of evil on this side and on that,—at one time jostled by 
worldly wisdom, and by a blind and selfish prudence, this 
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Christian life, — now amid constant alarms seeking shelter 
in remote and obscure lanes and cities, — now tortured and 
cast into dungeons, not seeing the sun for a long season, — 
again passing a few years quite undisturbed, — anon, thrown 
to the lions, and thousands of its adherents persecuted and 
killed, yet, itself imperishable, living in the lives of other 
thousands, — passing along still down the great road of 
time, — now seen no longer in aged fathers and mothers 
that have died, but itself still young and fresh, adorning the 
steps of the daughters and the sons, — now again harassed, 
now crossing seas to find some more peaceful shore, but 
there soon to be worried, and the Christian killed, but the 
life killed never, — passing on, ever on, at one time living 
in a king’s palace, at another in a cave, — now flowing 
quietly and smoothly along through peaceful and thriving 
communities, — then, amid fears, and loss, and death, forced 
to find a hiding-place in the fastnesses of mountains during 
long, dark, and troublous times, — then, when oppression 
and wrong have grown tired and weak, coming forth from 
its inhospitable rocks and confinements, and, with an elas- 
ticity that no weight can crush, overspreading continents 
and islands, as in our day and before. 

It is wonderful, most wonderful, this unwritten Christian 
life, —that has passed through such a long line of varied 
fortunes, and is now quietly doing its work, and finds an 
undisturbed abode in unnumbered towns, cities, and vil- 
lages. It is strange,— and let our hearts rejoice, — that 
through so many ages this unwritten Christian life has 
approved itself the minister of God, in much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes; in im- 
prisonments, in tumults, in labors; in watchings, in fast- 
ings; by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost; 
by love unfeigned, by evil report and by good report; as 
dying, and behold it lives ; as chastened, and not killed; as 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many 
rich ; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things. 
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Great are the resources in the writings of the wise and 
good, and they flow imperceptibly into our lives, and con- 
stitute a part of our being; but infinitely greater are the 
resources and riches in this wonderful and immortal life 
God has given us, and in his holy spirit which lives in,the 
hearts of believers, and is everywhere present; and I sup- 
pose, if all these resources and riches, that are ours, were 
written that cannot be written, “the world itself could not 
contain the books.” 

It is the very last results in life that are seen, and to some 
extent written, — the processes are unseen, not to be looked 
upon, not to be delineated. 

II. Much of life there is no one to write. It was so with 
Christ. There is but one notice of him, after his infancy, 
till he began to be about thirty years old. No one knew 
what was in that “child Jesus,’ and no one went to see 
him at home beside his mother, and in the carpenter’s shop, 
to collect for a book the good things he said and did. It is 
unavoidably so with the youth of many great men, as well 
as with that of the Son of God. The little rill, that rises 
far back in the mountains, has to wait till it becomes a river 
before it gets notice and a name. ‘There is many a man, 
the relations of whose whole life upon the present and upon 
the future are but half understood, and so but half written, 
if written at all. So is it with great passages in other men’s 
career. Much of the best life that is in the world, that is 
blessed itself, and that blesses all around, there is no one to 
write, for there is no one who can comprehend it. Much of 
Christ’s best life (we do not now speak of that which can- 
not be written) there was no one to record till the beloved 
disciple John transcribed the divine impressions made upon 
his loving heart. John gives us most of the spirit of the 
Saviour’s mission; the other Evangelists more of the out- 
ward form. It was this outward form, the visible every-day 
occurrences, of which it is said in the fourth Gospel, “ And 
there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which 
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if they should be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be 


written.” It is said in another place, “Jesus went about 
all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing every 
sickness and every disease among the people.” But of all 
this teaching and healing no other word appears. There 
has, we know, enough come down to us for our guidance 
and salvation. Yet how eventful must this episode have 
been in the life of Christ! In those cities and villages, into 
how many abodes did Jesus of Nazareth enter, and how 
many sick and dying sons and daughters may he have re- 
stored to their anxious parents, and how many a sick and 
dying parent to the anxious children, — how many comfort- 
ing words have spoken to the mourner, — how much have 
said of the soul, of God, and of heaven! Still no one stood 
near to record a word of it all. 

As we travel along the great road of history, little else 
meets our eyes but a long procession of conquerors, gen- 
erals, soldiers, restless steeds, triumphal cars, kings, queens, 
and noblemen. But along this broad path of pomp and 
noise, worldly greatness and renown, there has been the 
wayside life of the humble and unknown; and occasionally, 
as we pass, we get a glimpse of this wayside life, — of its 
peaceful cottages, sending up wreaths of smoke from amid 
overshadowing trees, — and we think (for no one has told 
us) how childhood sported there, and how a mother’s love 
there performed its offices of daily kindness, nurturing, all 
unknown to the world, affections that shall make heavenly 
mansions glad. We think, too, of fathers there, quietly 
going in and out before their households, providing with 
kindly hand for each recurring want, dealing justly and 
loving mercy in all their humble walks. To such beautiful 
scenes how seldom does the historian in his proud march 
turn aside! — yet it is through such secluded paths, all un- 
pretending and unknown to the world, that patriotic, social, 
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and Christian good mostly comes to us, and not so much 
through statesman life, king-and-queen life. 

The homes of England, our mother land,—how few have 
there been to speak of them! The historic page has been 
given to the great affairs (so called) of the nation. How 
youthful and domestic life there has grown up, and in many 
cases unfolded itself into good, religious, patriotic, and free 
life, and has been the germ of so much religious and free 
life in our land, is mostly an unwritten chapter. The 
church books record how many are converted and added 
to the church yearly; but in the home, which is often a 
better church than the church, — because around many 
doniestic hearths where God and Christ and heaven are 
revered and loved and lived unto, there is an outgrowth 
of affection and the Divine life, while in many an organized 
church there is a suppression of these, — are there records of 
the plants that grow up for heaven there ? 

Thus is it with the Unwritten Life,—much of life cannot 
be written, and much there is no one to write. Yet over it 
all God keeps watch; and for it all, he is to be praised. 





WHAT IS TRUTH? 


Ir is now eighteen centuries since One came into the 
world -who made this remarkable declaration: “ To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth.” In reply, he was asked 
that question which for four thousand years had struggled 
for utterance; that question which for eighteen centuries 
since has been echoing, “ What is Truth?” Consciously 
and distinctly the wise man has asked it; unconsciously 
and blindly the ignorant man, the weakest child even, is 
impelled, by the very constitution of his nature, to seek an 
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answer to the question of the Roman governor. Still no 
originator of wisdom, no gatherer of the wisdom of others, 
is wise enough to tell us; indeed, the wisest and the best 
have always made least pretensions to be able to solve this 
greatest of all problems. Like the ancient philosopher, who, 
being asked what was God, required a day to answer the 
question, and at the close of the day required two, and at 
the close of the two required four; so they, the more they 
have reflected on Truth, have found the subject becoming 
more and more difficult. The men reputed wise, like the 
sophists in the days of Socrates, have flooded the world 
with expositions, with creeds, doctrines, and theories to 
which they have prefixed the lofty name of Truth; but,'as 
the proud structures of the sophists vanished into airy noth- 
ings before the irony of the philosopher, so vanish these 
doctrines and theories as the light of Truth falls upon them. 
Socrates, the best of heathen philosophers,— if indeed he 
may be counted a heathen, — astonished at the declaration 
that he was the wisest of men, set himself, by inquiring into 
the wisdom of the men reputed wise, to discover what could 
be the meaning of the oracle, and was forced by the result 
to conclude that he was wiser than the wise men, “for though 
neither he nor they appeared to know anything great and 
good, they fancied they knew something, whereas he, as he 
did not know anything, so he did not fancy he did.” The 
truly wise man, having a glimpse of the light, sees the dark- 
ness, and therefore knows his ignorance; the thoughtful man 
has learned that Truth is infinite, and the good man is too 
humble to presume that he can fathom and reduce to fixed 
expressions the infinite. 

Who can tell what is gravity, or space? We explain 
what the former does, not what it is; what the latter is not, 
rather than what it is. Somewhat in the same manner may 
we approach the loftier subject of Truth; but let us never 
presume that any opinions of ours, any creed of our sect, 
any doctrine of our party, is the Truth. As well might we 
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attempt to shut up the heavens in a laboratory, or put the 
material universe in a crucible. 

One of the most important steps toward understanding 
our subject is to distinguish truth from fact. That which is 
true is not the Truth. A fact is an incident, or occurrence, 
in the domain of experience, and is true; that is, it actually 
occurred. Fact differs from truth something as the single 
incident of the falling of an apple differs from the law of 
gravity, which binds the material universe together; yet the 
law was reached through the suggestion of the incident to a 
truth-seeking mind ;— so may truth be reached, to a great- 
er or less extent, through the suggestion of facts. Facts 
are experienced; truth is beyond experience. Facts are 
single, in a certain sense, disconnected events; truth is a 
connected whole. ' Facts float over the surface of the ocean; 
truth is the ocean itself. Facts might not have been,—their 
denial involves no absurdity; truth not only is, but must 
be,—its denial is the highest absurdity. Though no fact 
should be, yet truth would remain unaffected ; but conceive 
truth destroyed, there could be no fact, no art, no science, 
no philosophy. We know facts are, from observation and 
testimony ; we know truth is, by neither of these, nor by 
argument, but immediately, by insight. Conceive a history 
containing the facts in the early life of the Greeks, and only 
these, it will not approach so near the truth, by far, as Ho- 
mer’s romance, the Iliad; for the latter gives the principle, 
the life of the nation, as the former could not. So is it of- 
ten with romance, with myth, with fable and poetry. They 
are nearer the truth, and as nearer are more valuable, than 
facts; hence the popular objection to romance, on account 
of its not containing literal fact, is idle, — nay, more, it is 
mischievous. That is valuable, whether it ever occurred in 
human experience or not, and only that, which aids us to 
see and know the truth; that is worthless to us, however 
much it may have occurred, which fails to do this. 

It is not the fruit, the leaves, nor even the branches, which 
VOL. XX. 9 
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are the oak ;— these are the outer indications, the facts, the 
fruit of the oak ;— itself is a hidden germ, so fine, so deli- 
cate, it escapes observation ; but this, not these, is the truth 
of the oak. Despoil the tree of its fruit, its leaves, its spread- 
ing branches; cut down its trunk, rake over the ground 
where it stood, so that no vestige of it appear. You may 
fancy you liave destroyed it. But look again,—from out 
the dead earth life has sprung up. The oak is there, and 
sends forth its fruit, its facts, in fresh life, greenness, and 
beauty. You cut away only the fact, the semblance. You 
may go even farther, and tear up every fibre of the spreading 
roots. Unnoticed, a little seed drops into the ground, which, 
in your zeal to destroy the tree, you have softened, and 
again your efforts are vain. The oak still is. Look again. 
William Wallace and William Tell were patriots. Their 
enemies, who were the oppressors of their country, took 
them, the shadows, the facts, the indices on the dial of hu- 
man progress, for patriotism itself, and, in mad ferocity, 
sought to destroy them, to find their mistake. Patriotism 
is an element of the universal truth, which cannot be de- 
stroyed. He who lives it is but an index to point to the ever- 
burning light, to the life-giving fountain ;— his life shall 
lead many to that light; his death more, for his blood shall 
water the seed he has planted, his cry of victory shall arouse 
many who, but for that, would have remained lost in slumber. 

Truth is the law, the nature, the substance, the principle 
of all things. We speak of the truths of art, of science, of 
history, —of political truth, of moral and religious truths; but 
truth is a unit, lying at the foundation of all things real and 
possible. It is everywhere present. God is its centre; its 
circumference is not. Truth is omnipotent and immutable. 
Undeviating and unfaltering it pursues its destined course, 
crushing under its chariot-wheels whatever opposes its 
progress. Does this need proof? Walk off the precipice, 
either in the light and knowingly, or in darkness and 
ignorance, and let thyself fall on the rock, and thy disre- 
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gard of the law of gravity, which is one of the utterances 
of truth, will crush thee to atoms. Build thy house on 
the sand, and the flood will come and wash it away. 
Put the cup of poison to thy lip, and thy joy and life will 
be burned up. Listen to the voice of the tempter, and thou 
wilt be led to certain ruin. Commit a crime and attempt 
to cover it, and “the darkness will be light round about 
thee,” and punishment will surely overtake thee. Semblan- 
ces remain long, and seem full of strength sometimes ; but 
look over the past, and see how, one by one, they have 
crumbled to dust. Proud Babylon and learned Egypt, — 
where are they? Empires and men of renown, famous sys- 
tems and theories, — where are they? Slowly, unperceived 
by our darkened vision it may be, truth advances; but the 
very foundations of all that is false are crumbling before it, 
—the proudest structures, the mightiest, — so-called arts, 
sciences, philosophies, fade away, as its light falls upon them. 
They were always semblances, and amid smoke, contention, 
noise, and confusion, the semblance vanishes. Meanwhile, 
unmoved by the turmoil, full of majesty, truth proceeds right 
on its way, setting up the real, the good, pulling down the 
false everywhere. And thus shall it be till “the crooked 
shall be made straight,” till darkness be made light, till 
falsehood and its attendants, crime and misery, shall be ban- 
ished from our earth ; “till every knee bows before it and 
every tongue confesses” its glory, shall truth go forth con- 
quering and to conquer. It alone stands unmoved, un- 
shaken ; it has all time in which to do its work. “A thou- 
sand years to it are but as yesterday,” or as a shadow when 
it is past. Suppose falsehood still lives and thrives, suppose 
it shall continue to live a thousand, or even ten thousand 
years; it is none the less rotten at the core, its destruction is 
none the less sure, it is none the less a shadow which shall 
pass away. It is now falling; it has been falling through 
all the ages. 

The grandest, the most important, the most spiritual, the 
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most difficult of all subjects to attain, — the light of the uni- 
verse, the strength, the beauty, the glory, —is it objected, 
we have not defined truth? Even so. To define a thing, 
we must be able to bound it, must know it. But the first 
glimmer of light, though for so many ages travelling from 
the temple of truth toward us, has scarcely yet fallen upon 
our darkened vision ; the spray from the swelling waters of 
the infinite sea of truth has scarcely yet touched the soles 
of our feet. 


ANALOGIES AND SUGGESTIONS FROM THINGS, 
BOOKS, AND MEN. 


1. Do ideas flow quickly or sluggishly, according as the 
course of the blood is accelerated or retarded? It appears 
to me there is some relation between the temperament which 
prompts the legs to move with celerity, and that which in- 
cites a rushing of the thoughts. Yet slow people often 
think more eflicaciously than any of our nimble spirits. 
Perhaps, while endeavoring to let our mental moderation be 
known, we shall sometimes need to compress a little the in- 
tensity of our physical earnestness. I was. not long ago 
reflecting upon my impressions while visiting the Mint, in 
the orderly and symmetrical city of William Penn and his 
peculiar “ friends.” We were ushered into the room where 
the coins are stamped. The greatest neatness, and even 
brightness, were everywhere apparent. There was no visible 
indication of steam or other motive power, and, but for the 
massive polished beams and their order of arrangement, we — 
needed not to infer that we were in the presence of an agent 
of great force. Presently a courteous official came in, with 
a box of the fresh white castings for quarters of a dollar. 
He placed one of these upon and beneath the dies, applied 
without apparent exertion the power generated in another 
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part of the establishment, and immediately presented the 
glittering coin for our inspection ; its hard metal beautifully 
and enduringly impressed. There had been no jarring, 
creaking, or clanking of machinery, (very little of which was 
visible, and that, as before said, massive and bright,) but the 
work was accomplished with the greatest’ apparent ease. 
The like process was continued several minutes, without the 
slightest irregularity. Ought we not to keep our forces 
hidden and hushed within ourselves, their effects and ultimate 
action alone being left visible to the world? And then such 
order and comeliness! such ease coupled with such accuracy 
and efficacy ! 

2. How reluctant we are to endure anything like re- 
straint! Yet what is there more advantageous, more facil- 
itating for the immortal principle of life? What is there to 
render men superior, if not this? Society by various means 
prescribes limits for the inclinations of individuals, and all 
perceive the advantage of them; yet, with no hinderance of 
momentary will but social and civil regulations, we should 
most certainly sink low in the scale of existence. Self-con- 
trol is man’s recognized prerogative, and, if he does not ex- 
ercise as well as cherish his right in this particular, he can- 
not long preserve all the other privileges which have been 
granted to him. Ihave seen it asserted somewhere, (with 
what correctness I know not,) that the Chinese have statutes 
regulating even the diet of their several castes, by which 
stimulating food is prohibited according to the dignity of 
the rank into which an individual is born. The nobleman 
is compelled to maintain his superiority to the mass of men 
by the superior government of his desires and habits of life. 
It seenis as if there was an amalgamation of political and 
ecclesiastical tyranny here of a rather reprehensible kind ; 
but where men and women are beyond the reach of such 
assumed authority, they need not likewise bar themselves 
from all benefit of the knowledge upon which it has been 
founded. Many a similar untenable superstructure has been 
+9) * 
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set upon a base which cannot be removed; and we know 
that truth is indestructible, however it may be misused. 
Our highest Exemplar in the conduct of life inculcated self- 
denial as a personal necessity for every one, in order that 
each may secure for himself or herself the greatest amount 
of enjoyment, and at the same time promote the highest 
universal good of society. It is by following this transcen- 
dent pattern of divine humanity, that we come to recognize 
the one straight or strait path toward nobleness, honor, peace, 
and eternal influence and significance. 

3. A habit of readiness to excuse ourselves is highly per- 
nicious. I would recommend a friend of mine to cherish 
something of disdain against offering an apology under or- 
dinary circumstances. A person frequently beheld in the 
attitude of begging to be forgiven for such or such a cause, 
must become contemptible even to the most Christian judges 

-and beholders. Let us make known our disposition to per- 
form our allotted services faithfully, rather by the frequency 
of our noble achievements than by repeated excuses; we 
shall then obtain the love and admiration of the world, in- 
stead of its commiseration, ever attended with a seasoning 
of scorn; and when failure befalls us, the same world will 
be readier to invent excuses for, than to require them from, 
the delinquent one. He, however, who cannot set himself 
above making apologies, has plenty of need for them, and 
that they be effectual rather than numerous. 

4. The idea occurs to me, that, as a steam-vessel increases 
its power and speed, an increase of care and skill becomes 
essential for safety. Is not man, as he rises and expands his 
interests and influence in society, similar to the vessel thus 
accelerating its progress? Is nota wealthy, talented, and pop- 
ular senior somewhat like a ship under full sail? Yet some 
of our young adventurers appear to regard the government of 
their career by any other than the rudder of desire, as quite 
too spirifless for them. While they avoid the rocks and shoals 

perceptible immediately around their prows, they are averse 
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to giving themselves any further concern, except for the ac- 
quisition or more effectual application of a greater amount 
of driving power. Would it not be well for them to become 
more familiar with their bark, and its means of avoiding 
sudden and unforeseen dangers, before pressing their steam 
to its full capacity, or before the winds are high? Remem- 
ber there can be no perfect chart of that sea; we are all 
discoverers there. The experience of past navigators must 
always be of great service to those who follow in the same 
direction, but the actual condition of things will no longer 
be the same. Courage without caution only increases the 
peril, and headlong presumption will assuredly meet disaster. 

5. Reading has suggested to me before now that a single 
day in some lives is often of great importance to the world, 
and a question arises whether we may not all make the days 
of our lives of more value to others, more estimable than 
they now are. Can we not all find a sufficiency of impor- 
tant affairs to transact between the rising and the setting of 
every sun, or between our own daily rising from inactivity 
and sinking to repose, if we studiously, earnestly, systemat- 
ically, and energetically apply ourselves to the calling by 
which we are led? Let us proceed to work every morning, 
resolved, like a wise monarch, to effect all we can for the 
general good, in whatever affairs come before us, and there 
will be majesty in our lives surpassing that of many a fool- 
ish king. There is for every one a personal dominion in 
goodness, and in an excellent character there is power supe- 
rior to the force of arms. If we maintain these, we shall be 
rulers indeed, however lowly our situation and however 
obscure our condition; we shall neither live idly nor in 
vain, neither uselessly nor despicably ; nor shall we remain 
in doubt concerning the value of our single days. 

6. Mere observers are fond of activity, however disin- 
clined toward promoting it in person; habitual consumers 
of the productions of others, they are content with enjoying 
the sight of this also, without contributing in the least 
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toward increasing it by their own exertions. Such idle 
folks are sometimes loud in complaints of the dulness of 
suburban localities and the rural districts into which they 
occasionally resort. The absence of positive life has little 
attraction for their negative immobility. Might not the: 
physician render this fact serviceable in his treatment of? 
certain hypochondriacal dispositions? How would it serve 
to strain up ennui to such a degree as to cause its rupture 
by revolt,—to place the determined slothful repiner in a 
situation as lifeless as himself, until from the very excess of 
weariness he would seek relief in work? This unhealthy 
predisposition for indolence does not seem natural, when 
we regard the liveliness of childhood and the impatient 
energy of a vigorous and happy youth. Why is it that 
young men sometimes break away from the quietude and 
regularity, or monotony, of a tender father’s home? Is it 
not because their exuberance of animation demands more 
congenial circumstances, — because a state of repose is not 
compatible with their native impulses and yearnings? Has 
it been sufficiently the aim of social authority to provide for 
this requirement of the young, — this necessity for pleas- 
ing, exhilarating, and invigorating exercise of both mental 
and physical force ? 

7. I frequently discover myself exclaiming mentally, 
“What an unworthy thought!” and truly, upon reflec- 
tion, the idea which had excited this consciousness of an 
ignoble indulgence of the imagination was indeed unworthy 
of a rational being. These moods of melancholy reverie 
have sometimes irritated me so much, that I have endeav- 
ored to discover some method by which I might attain the 
mastery of similar vicious inclinations. I find little resent- 
ments and almost causeless acerbities creeping into the 
mind while consciousness is off its guard, and that the 
latter, when it discovers the intruders, is rather earnest in 
its calls upon the nobler principles or agents of self-govern- 
ment to turn them out. But soon, upon the restoration of 
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tedious quietude, the subtle enemies come slyly flocking 
back. How shall we manage to keep them aloof, distant? 
No doubt we might find assistatce in this by always hav- 
ing a store of worthy subjects of meditation, with some one 
of which we may occupy ourselves at warning, and by ad- 
hering closely to the maxim, “Think no evil.” When 
harassed by petty resentment towards a neighbor, we ‘may 
well ask ourselves, not only whether we have time for 
thinking upon such an unworthy person, but also whether 
we are enjoying life as well.as we might, — and whether 
there is not on this occasion something within ourselves 
deserving as much reprehension as we are bestowing upon 
others. I have somewhere seen some remarks upon watch- 
ing the germs of our conduct, and making perfect purity of 
motives and desires, instead of future happiness, as generally 
sought, the leading purpose of our lives; and it has ap- 
peared to me that, by blending these two ideas, the pursuit 
of happiness and the striving for purity, we might be led to 
adopt as a governing principle or motto some such rule as 
this, — True happiness is a consequence of progressive purity. 
If we were thus persuaded, although constituted in such a 
manner that happiness must be ‘the paramount object of 
our lives, by recognizing virtue as the surest road to that 
happiness, we should be induced naturally, if true to our- 
selves, to love purity more than prosperity; or, perhaps I 
might say, in proportion to the fervency of our desires. We 
should come to live within ourselves, and find our chief de- 
light in watching and warding our personal welfare in spir- 
itual relations, as we now do in concerns of a physical and 
material bearing. We should remain no longer strangers to 
the fact, that there is a sanity of the spirit, as well as sound- 
ness of the body and the mind. 

8. A high moral purpose is often the cause of an effective 
life, although that life be short ; and it seems well for us to 
determine within ourselves for what object we will live and 
endeavor. The universal aim is evidently personal advan- 
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tage or aggrandizement,— the promotion of our personal 
comfort, competence, influence, and honor. Being univer- 
sal, this must be natural, and therefore commendable; but 
within this rather indefinite grand purpose lies the particular 
object by which we aim to arrive at the elysian result, and it 
concerns us vastly what this secondary or intermediary pur- 
pose is,— since according to its worthiness, its appreciable 
and continuing importance, we shall be incited towards at- 
taining it. What, then, is the purpose of our lives ? — set- 
ting out of sight the ultimate reward which we expect to re- 
ceive in proportion to our success. “ Seek first the kingdom 
(state) of heaven (pure happiness), and all things shall be 
added thereunto.” Spiritual excellence is the nucleus to- 
ward which we should direct our efforts, in order to make 
sure of attaining that material happiness for which we are 
each and all expending our utmost exertions. Let us learn 
to live within ourselves as fully, as nobly, as beautifully, 
and as calmly contented, as we can, and we shall find the 
ills of our human existence very essentially diminished. 
Seek first the complaisance of the world, the men and 
women around you, and you will probably be stripped of 
everything else which is really valuable. Serve Goodness, 
your own and others’ permanent benefit; labor for this, 
play for it, whatsoever you do, do all for the glory of it, 
for the coming of that state of Good upon the earth, visi- 
ble, cognoscible, and indestructible,— and you will enjoy a 
sweeter and more thrilling, as well as more enduring felicity, 
than the mere self-aggrandizer can conceive of; and, besides 
this general satisfaction, there will not be lacking the noble 
reward for contributing to the gerieral happiness and ad- 
vancement of the race, the whole race of man. Submit not 
yourself as a slave to the opinions of your fellow-men, — 
fellows in weakness, blindness, error, and uncertainty, —but, 
remaining ever steadfast in good, prove yourself your own 
sincere, just, and faithful friend, profiting ever by the expe- 
rience of ages and the illustrious examples of the happy and 
the just. 
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9. When mankind, instead of being so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in seeking a name and station, wealth .and literary 
or political renown, shall strive to attain distinction for their 
social qualifications, —shall make excellence in the personal 
conduct of their lives their great aim,— it seems to me 
there must not only be far fewer noble spirits bowed by dis- 
appointment, and worn into early graves by unnatural exer- 
tions, and into something of contempt by the unnatural 
means adopted for securing, or rather of obtaining applause, 
but also a far greater amount of acknowledged nobleness 
abroad in open daylight,—a far loftier personal bearing 
common among living and acting men and women,—a 
greater and more frequent deserving of honorable mention 
before coming generations, and very much more reliance 
upon the certainty that the kingdom of Good will come 
speedily upon the earth. How much worthier it is to live 
so that the goodness in men must reverence your life and 
conduct, — must love you and seek to preserve your story, 
—than to spend your days in accumulation, or even in 
framing beautiful sentiments in scarce less beautiful lan- 
guage, which, however they may tickle the ear and the 
imagination, will yet be powerless, in consequence of want- 
ing heart, of being deficient in the weight and force of 
example! It was the life of Jesus Christ and his imme- 
diate followers which gave their teachings authority and 
imperishability. 





EVENING PETITIONS. 


FatTHer in heaven! Thy watchful love I claim, 
Thy free forgiveness for this day’s deep sin; 

Not in my own, in Jesus’ blessed name, 

I ask, and, asking thus, shall surely win. 


O Father! will the shadows always stay ? 
Will every day, like this, with sin be stained? 
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EVENING PETITIONS. 


O, bid me go rejoicing on my way, 
To find, each night, a nobler height attained ! 


When shall this heart, so cold and thankless now, 
Be full of eager love, my God, to thee? 

When shall I wear, resplendent on my brow, 
The seal that shows thou hast adopted me? 


O, never, never! while my faithless soul 
Is deaf to Christ’s sweet promises of aid! 
For over me must floods of anguish roll, 
And round me close despair’s relentless shade, 


Before this self-sufficient heart of mine, 
With all its weight of sin and weariness, 
Will learn to yield its stubborn will to thine, 
And humbly its own helplessness confess. 


Be it by hours of bitter agony, 

By storms that darken all my joys on earth, — 
But wake me from this deathly lethargy, 

And let me find the glorious second-birth. 


O, fill me with the spirit of the cross! 

Let me go forth to conquer evermore, — 
To walk, despising shame and pain and loss, 
Wherever my Redeemer trod before ! 

* * * * * 
One more competitor for life’s bright crown, 
One more aspirant after holiness, — 

See, Lord, before thee humbly kneeling down, 
Waiting for thee to strengthen and to bless. 


Send me not forth alone, to run the race, 
For there are dangers only Thou canst see ; 
And there are foes I should not dare to face, 
If thy dear hand were not upholding me. 


O, then “abide in me,” my blessed Lord, 

And “T in thee” ; — so shall I see the throne, 
And gain, as my “exceeding great reward,” 
A home where I shall know as I am known. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


As the past rises to my remembrance, there is no period 
of my life that I look back upon with such unmingled pleas- 
ure, as the hour in which I decided to become a Sunday- 
school teacher. I had read, with deep interest, what the 
founder of the institution, across the Atlantic, had done for 
the wretched and degraded in his own country, in his endeav- 
ors to brihg them, on the day of rest, within the pale of civili- 
zation, and to make them feel, in the development of their 
higher powers, that vice was indeed loathsome, and that 
the wages of sin is death. I felt that there was a moral 
grandeur in his efforts, a stirring of the divinity within, which 
made him overlook the outward incrustations of poverty and 
wretchedness, and see in the most degraded the image of God, 
as the sculptor’s eye beholds the form of beauty in the un- 
wrought marble. And though the great movement made in 
our own country had passed away before my remembrance, 
yet the agitators of it were still among us, and with a holy 
fervor upon their lips they spake of the time when the . 
churches throughout our country awoke, as from the sleep 
of ages, and with one voice asked, Have we obeyed the 
command which the Saviour gave the Apostle, just before 
his death? Have we fed the lambs of his fold? These 
considerations, combining with others, induced me to be- 
come a teacher in that school, the founder of which was one 
of the first of our New England clergy who felt that, in or- 
der to a true Christan culture, the tendencies of the child 
should be rightly directed, and his powers unfold in the 
clear sunlight of religious truth. In the carrying out of 
these views, in the formation of a Sunday school, our pastor 
found sympathy and support in one, who, endued with the 
spirit of Him who took little children in his arms and blessed 
them, felt that there was no institution of more vital impor- 
tance than that which lent its aid to develop the spiritual 
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faculties of the child, to train its opening affections to a love 
of truth, and thereby to fasten them upon the God of truth. 
There, in that school, small in numbers, yet strong in heart, 
the question was answered, whether there were others, be- 
sides the established ministry, who were willing to devote a 
portion of the Sabbath to the religious instruction of the 
young, —to the building up of the Church of Christ, — to 
the moral renovation of the world. There, the devoted 
teacher, though on a lower platform, was considered as hav- 
ing the same mission with him who was ordained as a min- 
ister of God, to make known his revealed will, and to be the 
dispenser of spiritual truth to those sitting in darkness. The 
great work being now commenced, the teacher and the pupil 
soon found out that the relation in which they stood to each 
other was a holy relation, one of trust and dependence on 
the part of the child, of Christian zeal and disinterestedness 
on the part of the teacher. 

Scarcely had success crowned the efforts of him who pre- 
sided over this little community, scarcely had the school 
been organized, and gone into active operation, before his 
great Master called him from his post of duty here, to a 
higher service in that temple not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. But this tree of life was planted by still 
waters, and, though the tempest swept by, it was unshaken ; 
it has been a tree of life to many, — an unfailing support in 
temptation and trial. O, may its leaves fail not, but be in 
coming generations for the healing of the nation! 

So it has been, once and again, in this school for Chris- 
tian nurture. They whose strong arm seemed necessary for 
the support of the ark of the Lord have been removed, yet 
the ark has been upheld by the sustaining power of God. 
There was one who for more than a quarter of a century 
was a'devoted laborer in this very vineyard. Early and late 
he toiled, and with a strong heart and a cheerful spirit he 
broke up the fallow ground, planted the good seed, and 
when, deep in the earth, it had struck its roots, with his own 
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hand he raised the drooping leaves, that the dews might re- 
fresh them, and heaven’s sunlight call out their hidden ener- 
gies. But he is gone from among us; we hear no more his 
fervent prayer, that blessings from on high might descend 
upon teacher and pupil; his ministry has ceased, his bat- 
tle of life is over, and he hath entered into the joy of his 
Lord. 

Though the religious education of the pupil is the defi- 
nite object of Sunday-school instruction, yet every faithful 
teacher will ultimately find that there is a reflex good, — 
that, in aiding others to develop their religious natures, his 
own spiritual tendencies have been quickened, — that, in 
strengthening the faith of others, his own trust in God has 
been confirmed. There must be a hidden life in Christ, 
there must be a just appreciation of the Saviour’s ministry 
on earth in the teacher’s own soul, before he can quicken 
into life the spiritual germ in the heart of the child. It 
must be reflected light which illumines the dark places in 
the soul of him who looks to us for counsel and guid- 
ance, and which reveals to us his hidden elements of 
goodness. 

I remember a passing remark once made to me by a cler- 
gyman, that he should consider it an inestimable gratifica- 
tion were he a Sunday-school teacher, if, as the pupils who 
had been under his care came forward into life, they took 
their stand as devoted Christians, and sustained with fidelity 
the trusts reposed in them. But should the teacher, if those 
who have been under his charge become baptized into the 
spirit of Christ, take home the flattering unction to his own 
soul, that he has been the means of quickening into life 
their vital energies, that he has awakened the deep glow of 
religious feelings in their hearts? May not other influences 
have been at work ?— may not the Spirit of God have so 
striven with them in their lonely hours of thought, that they 
have firmly resolved to tread henceforth in the footsteps of 
their great Exemplar? These thoughts were forced home 
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upon me as I visited, not long after the remark was made, 
the couch of languor and sickness of one who for many 
years had been to me a very interesting pupil, by the whole- 
heartedness with which she entered into the work of spirit- 
ual culture. Constant, before her sickness, in her attendance 
at school, and devoted to its duties while there, it seemed, 
indeed, as if the dews’of heavenly grace descended upon 
her. But she was now prostrated by disease; that disease 
so delusive, so fatal to the young, was severing the chord of 
life, and now, in the shadow of the grave, she was ripening 
- for that better land which had been to her for many years 
the home of her soul. Her mother told me, that from ear- 
liest childhood she had been in habits of daily prayer, that 
her religious tendencies were early developed, and that, like 
the prophet of old, it had been her earnest desire to be early 
found in the temple of the Lord. As I gazed upon her 
brow, radiant with the light of Christianity, and saw with 
what calmness she was resigning the joys of a mortal exist- 
ence, though life was opening bright upon her, I felt that 
her spirit had been touched with a coal from God’s own 
altar, before as a Sunday scholar she had been confided to 
my care. In that chamber of death, the teacher became the 
pupil; beside that couch of pain, many a deeper lesson was 
read to me than I, in her days of health, had read to her. 
Now she is “calm on the bosom of her God,” and her 
Christian trust and the devotedness of her life have, in the 
hearts of those who knew and loved her, deepened the con- 
viction that there is a reality in spiritual things. Since 
then, death’s icy touch has chilled the current of life in the 
veins of two who from beneath my care had entered upon 
the duties and responsibilities of life. To each earth had 
rich gifts to offer,— their hopes were bright, their foun- 
tains of enjoyment full, — yet they “ heard the bridegroom’s 
voice,” and entered with joy into the “marriage supper of 
the Lamb.” Who shall say that a Sunday-school -teacher’s 
duties are arduous ?— that he needs encouragement? To 
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me it has been a blessed ministry,— it has opened to me 
the deepest fountains of happiness, — it has strengthened 
my trust in God, and connected me by new ties to that 
celestial country beyond the river of death. 





THE TRUE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


[This discourse, taken from Dr. Bushnell’s new volume, “Sermons for the 
New Life,” furnishes a profound and practical answer to so many questions which 
are continually started by young, and even older Christians, that we transfer it en- 
tire to our pages. Were we merely wishing to make a selection, irrespective of 
thus meeting personal difficulties, we should hardly know which one of the whole 
twenty-three to take, and we cannot but hope this tone of their high quality will 
incline those of our readers who were not persuaded by our recent notice to pro- 
cure and read them all. —Ep.] 


Reve.ation ii. 4: —“‘ Nevertheless, I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love.” 


Tuere are some texts of Scripture that suffer a much 
harder lot than any of the martyrs, because their martyrdom 
is perpetual; and this I think is one of the number. Two 
classes appear to concur in destroying its dignity; namely, 
the class who deem it a matter of cant to make anything 
of conversion, and the class who make religion itself a 
matter of cant, by seeing nothing in it but conversion. 

My object, however, is not so much to balance these op- ° 
posites, or even to recover the passage of Scripture that is 
lost between them ; but it is to clear the way of all Christian 
experience, by showing what it does and how it proceeds, 
There are many disciples of our time who, like the Ephe- 
sian disciples, are to be warmly commended for their intend- 
ed fidelity, and are yet greatly troubled and depressed by 
what appears to be a real loss of ground: in their piety. 
Christ knows their works, approves their patience, commends 
their withdrawing always from them that are evil; testifies 
10* 
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for them that they have withstood false teachers, with a 
wary and circumspect fidelity, made sacrifices, labored and 
not fainted; and yet they are compelled to sigh over a cer- 
tain subsidence of that pure sensibility and that high inspi- 
ration in which their discipleship began. The clearness of 
that hour is blurred, the fresh joy interspaced with dryness. 
Omissions of duty are discovered which they did not mean; 
they do not enjoy the sacrifices they make as they once did, 
and make’ them often in a legal, self-constrained manner. 
Rallying themselves to new struggles, as they frequently do, 
to retrieve their losses, they simply hurry on their own will, 
and therefore thrust themselves out of faith only the more 
rapidly. The danger is, at this Ephesian point of depres- 
sion, that, not knowing what their change of phase really 
signifies, or under what conditions a real progress in holy 
character is to be made, they will finally surrender, as to a 
doom of retrogradation too strong to be resisted. I design, 
if possible, to bring them help, calling their attention direct- 
ly to these two points : — 

I. The relation of the first love, or the beginning of the 
Christian discipleship, to the subsequent life. 

II. The relation of the subsequent life, including its appar- 
ent losses, to the beginning. _ 

What we call conversion is not a change distinctly trace- 
able in the experience of all disciples, though it is and must 
be a realized fact in all. There are many that grew up out 
of their infancy, or childhood, in the grace of Christ, and re- 
member no time when they began to love him. Even such, 
however, will commonly remember a time, when their love 
to God and divine things became a fact so fresh, so newly 
conscious, as to raise a doubt, whether it was not then for 
the first time kindled. In other cases there is no doubt of 
a beginning, — a real, conscious, definitely remembered be- 
ginning ; a new turning to God, a fresh-born Christian love. 
The conversion to Christ is marked as distinctly as that of 
the Ephesian church, when coming over to Christ, from 
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their previous idolatry. The love is consciously first love, a 
new revelation of God in the soul ; a restored consciousness 
of God, a birth of joy and glorified song in the horizon of 
the soul’s life, like that which burst into our sky when Jesus 
was born into the world. All things were new, — Christ 
was new, the word a new light, worship a new gift, the 
world a new realm of beauty shining in the brightness of 
its author: even the man himself was new to himself. Sin. 
; was gone, and fear also was gone with it. To love was his 
all, and he loved everything. The day dawned in joy, and 
the thoughts of the night were songs -in his heart. Then 
how tender, how teachable; in his conscience how true, in 
his works how dutiful! It was the divine childhood, as it 
were, of his faith, and the beauty of childhood was in it. 
This was his first love, and if all do not remember any pre- 
cise experience of the kind, they do, at least, remember what 
was so far resembled to this as to leave no important dis- 
tinction. 

I, What now is the import of such a state, what its rela- 
tion to the subsequent life and character? 

It is not, I answer, what they assume, who conceive it to 
to be only a new thought taken up by the subject himself, 
which he may as naturally drop the next moment, or may 
go on to cultivate till it is perfected in a character. It is 
more, a character begun, a divine fact accomplished, in 
which the subject is started on a new career of regenerated 
liberty in good. I answer again, that it is not any such 
thing as they assume it to be, who take it as a completed 
gift, which only needs to be held fast. It is less, far less 
than this. To God it is one of his beginnings, which he 
will carry on to perfection ; to the subject himself it is the 
dawn of his paradise, an experience that will stand behind 
him as an image of the glory to be revealed before, an ideal 
set up, in his beatitude, of that state in which his soul is to 
be perfected and to find its rest. In one view, indeed, it is 
a kind of perfect state,— a state resembled to innocence. 
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It is free, it is full of God, it is for the time without care. 
New-born, as it were, the spirit of a babe is in it. The con- 
sciousness of sin is, for a time, almost or quite suspended, — 
sin is washed away, the heart is clean. The eye is single, 
as a child’s eye. The spirit is tender, as a child’s spirit, — 
so ingenuous, so pure in ifs intentions, so simple in its love, 
that it even wears the grace of a heavenly childhood. 

In this flowering state of beauty the soul discovers, and 
even has in its feeling the sense of perfection, and is thus 
awakened from within to the great ideal, in which its bliss 
istto be consummated. The perfection conceived too and 
set up as the mark of attainment, is something more than 
a form of grace to be hereafter realized. It is now realized, 
as far as it can be,—the very citizenship of the soul is 
changed ; it has gone over into a new world, and is entered 
there into new relations. But it has not made acquaint- 
ance there; it scarcely knows how it came in, or how to 
stay, and the whole problem of the life-struggle is, to become 
established in what has before been initiated. 

There is a certain analogy between this state, paradisi- 
acally beautiful, pure, and clean, and that external paradise 
in which our human history began. What could be more 
lovely and blessed, what in a certain formal sense more per- 
fect, than the upright, innocent, all-harmonious childhood of 
the first human pair? But it was beauty without strength, 
the ingenuous goodness of beings unacquainted with evil. 
A single breath of temptation is enough to sweep it all away. 
The only way to establish it is to lose it and regain it. 
Paradise lost and regained is not a conception only of the 
poet, but it is the grand world-problem of probation itself. 
No state of virtue is complete, however total the virtue, save 
as it is won by a conflict with evil, and fortified by the 
struggles of a resolute and even bitter experience. Some- 
what in the same way, it is necessary that a Christian should 
fight out the conquest of his paradise, in order to be really 
established in it. There is no absolute necessity that he 
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should lose it, nor any such qualified necessity as there was 
that the first man should fall from his integrity ; for he is, 
by the supposition, one who has learned already the bitter- 
ness of evil, by a life thus far steeped in the gall of it. He 
has been outside of his paradise, to look on it from thence, 
as Adam had not. He has only not been inside long enough 
to thoroughly understand the place. He will commonly 
never be established in it, therefore, till he knows it more 
experimentally, and gets wonted in it. And yet there are a 
few, as I verily believe, who never go outside again, from the 
moment of their first entering, but stay within, unfolding al] 
their life long, as flowers, in their paradise, — trustful, ductile, 
faithful, and therefore unfaltering in their steadfastness. 

Still the probability that any one will continue in the 
clearness and freshness of his first love to God, suffering no 
apparent loss, falling into no disturbance or state of self- 
accusing doubt, is not great. And where the love is really 
not lost, it will commonly need to be conquered again, over 
and over, and wrought into the soul by a protracted and 
resolute warfare. The germ that was planted as impulse 
must be nourished by discipline. What was initiated as 
feeling must be matured by holy application, till it becomes 
one of the soul’s own habits. 

A mere glance at the new-born state of love discovers how 
incomplete and unreliable it is. Regarded in the mere form 
of feeling, it is all beauty and life. A halo of :innocence 
rests upon it, and it seems a fresh-made creature, reeking in 
the dews of its first morning. But how strange a creature 
is it to itself, waking to the discovery of its existence, 
bewildered by the mystery of existence. An angel as it were 
in feeling, it is yet a child in self-understanding. The sacred 
and pure feeling you may plainly see is environed by all 
manner of defects, weaknesses, and half-conquered mischiefs, 
just ready to roll back upon it and stifle its life. The really 
sublime feeling of rest and confidence into which it has 
come, you will see is backed, a little way off, by causes of 
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unrest, insufficiency, anxiousness, and fear. Questions num- 
berless, scruples, fluctuating moods, bad thoughts, unman- 
ageable doubts, emotions spent that cannot be restored by 
the will, novelty passing by and the excitements of novelty 
vanishing with it, — there is a whole army of secret invad- 
ers close at hand, and you may figure them all as peering 
in upon the soul, from their places of ambush, ready to make 
their assault. And what is worst of all, the confidence it 
has in the Spirit of God, and which, evenly held, would bear 
it triumphantly through, is itself unpractised, and is probably 
underlaid by a suppressed feeling of panic, lest he should 
some time take his leave capriciously. It certainly would 
not be strange, if the disciple, beset by so many defects and 
so little ripe in his experience, should seem for a while to 
lose ground, even while strenuously careful to maintain his 
fidelity. And then Christ will have somewhat against him. 
He will not judge him harshly, and charge it against him as 
a crime that has no mitigations ; it will only be a fatal im- 
peachment of his discipleship, when he finally surrenders the 
struggle, and relapses into a prayerless and worldly life. 

The significance, then, of the first love as related to the 
subsequent life, is twofold. In the first place, it is the birth 
of a new, supernatural, and divine consciousness in the soul, 
in which it is raised to another plane, and begins to live as 
from a new point. And secondly, it is so much of a reality, 
or fact realized, that it initiates, in the subject, experimen- 
tally, a conception of that rest, that fulness, and peace, and 
joyous purity, in which it will be the bliss and greatness of 
his eternity to be established. In both respects, it is the be- 
ginning of the end; and yet, to carry the beginning over to 
the end, and give it there its due fulfilment, requires a large 
and varied trial of experience. The office and operation of 
this trial it now remains to exhibit as proposed. 


- II. In a consideration of the subsequent life, as related to 
the beginning, or first love. The real object of the subse- 
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quent life, as a struggle of experience, is to produce in wis- 
dom what is there begotten as a feeling, or a new love ; and 
thus to make a fixed state of that which was initiated only 
as a love. It is to convert a heavenly impulse into a heaven- 
ly habit. It is to raise the Christian childhood into a Chris- 
tian manhood, —to make the first love a second or com- 
pleted love; or, what is the same, to fulfil the first love, and 
give it a pervading fulness in the soul; such that the whole 
man, as a thinking, self-knowing, acting, choosing, tempted 
and temptible creature, shall coalesce with it, and be for ever 
rested, immovably grounded in it. 

The paradise of first love is a germ, we may conceive, in 
the soul’s feeling of the paradise to be fulfilled in its wisdom. 
And when the heavenly in feeling becomes the heavenly in 
choice, thought, judgment, and habit, so that the whole na- 
ture consents and rests in it as a known state, then is it ful- 
filled or completed. Then is the ideal awakened by the first 
love become a fact or attainment. See now, brtefly, in 
what manner the experimental life works this fulfilment. 

At first the disciple knows, we shall see, very little of 
himself, and still less how to carry himself so as to meet the 
new state of divine consciousness into which he is born. 
You may look upon him as literally a new, supernatural 
man; and just as a child has to learn the use of his own 
body, in handling, tasting, heaving, climbing, falling, run- 
ning, so the new man learns, in the struggles of practical 
life, his own new nature, — how to work his thoughts, rule 
his passions, feed his wants, settle his choices, and clear his 
affections. Thus, at last, his whole nature becomes limber 
and quick to his love; so that the life he had in feeling, he 
can operate, express, fortify, and feed. At first, nothing co- 
operates in settled harmony with his new life; but, if he is 
faithful, he will learn how to make everything in him work 
with it, and assist the edifying of his soul in love. 

A great point with him is the learning how to maintain 
his new supernatural relation of sonship and vital access to 
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God. Conscious of any loss, or apparent separation, he is 
likely, at first, to throw himself out of God’s peace only the 
more completely, by the panic he indulges, and the violent 
throes he makes to re-establish himself. The feeling in 
which he is raised to a participation of God cannot instruct 
him how to maintain that participation, or to keep an open 
“state of access. How to work his will, his inward sugges- 
tions and outward duties; how to shape his life and order 
his prayers, so as to set himself always before God, and 
command a ready approach, he knows, as yet, only by the 
guidance of his feeling. But the struggle of experience 
brings him into a growing acquaintance both with God and 
himself as related to God, removing in this manner his awk- 
wardness, so that he is able to reject all false methods and 
all raw experiments, and address himself to God skilfully, as 
a friend will address a friend. He knows exactly how he 
must stand before God, to be one with him and abide in 
him. He comes into the secret of God easily, and, as it 
were, naturally, and receives the manifestation of God as 
one who lives in the adoption of a son. 

In the same way, or by the same course of experience, he 
conceives mote and more perfectly what is the true idea of 
character. At first, character is to him a mere feeling or 
impulse, a frame. Next, perhaps, it becomes a life of work 
and self-denial. Next a principle, nothing but a-matter of 
principle. Next he conceives that it is something outwardly 
beautiful, a beautiful life. After a while, he discovers that 
he has been trying to mould what is spiritual by his mere 
natural taste, and forgotten the first love, as the animating 
life and divine principle of beauty. And so he draws him- 
self on, by degrees, through all the variant phases of loss and 
self-criticism, to a more full and rounded conception of char- 
acter, returning at last to that which lay in his first love. 
So that character is, at last, conceived as a life whose ac- 
tion, choice, thought, and expression are all animated and 
shaped by the spirit of holiness and divine beauty which 
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was first breathed into his feeling. Nothing is so difficult 
to settle as the conception of a perfect character; nothing, 
at the same time, so necessary. And every faithful Chris- 
tian will be conscious of a constantly progressive change, in 
his conception of what he is to be. 

A very great point to be gained, by the struggle of ex- 
perience, is to learn when one has a right to the state of 
confidence and rest. At first the disciple measures himself 
wholly by his feeling. If feeling changes, as it will and 
must at times, then he condemns himself, and, condemning 


himself perhaps without reason, he breaks his confidence _ 


toward God and stifles his peace. Then he is ready to die 
to get back his confidence, but not knowing how he lost it, 
he knows not where to find it. He had been at his business, 
and as that occupied his attention, it took off also somewhat 
of his feeling: charging this to the account of sin, and not 
to any want of experience in turning the mind so as to keep 
or reco#er its emotions, he put his conscience against him 
where it ought to have been his helper, and fell into the 
greater difficulty because he fell] into mental confusion. Or 
perhaps he had played with his children, or he had talked in 
society about things not religious, in order to accommodate 
the circle he was in: this touched the delicate feeling of his 
soul; and, as feeling does not reason nor judge, the wound 
was taken for admitted sin. On one occasion he did not 
give heed to some’ insignificant, or really absurd scruple. 
On another he declined some duty which really was no duty, 
and was better not to be done. In short, he was continually 
condemning and tormenting himself, and gratuitously for- 
bidding himself all confidence toward God. But finally, after 
battering down his own confidence and stifling his love in 
this manner by self-discouragement for many years, he is 
corrected by God’s Spirit and led into a discovery of him- 
self and the world that is more just, ceases to condemn 
himself in that which he alloweth, so to allow himself in 
anything which he condemneth; and now behold what a 
VOL. Xx. 11 
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morning it is for his love! His perturbed, anxious state is 
gone. God’s smile is always upon him. His peace flows 
down upon him as a river “from the throne. His first love 
returns, henceforth to abide and never depart. Everywhere 
it goes with him, into all the callings of industry and busi- 
ness, into social pleasures and recreations, bathing his soul 
as a divine element. 

By a similar process he learns how to modulate and 
operate his will. On one side his soul was in the divine 
love. On the other he had his will. But how to work his 
will so as perfectly to suit his love, he at first did not know. 
He accordingly took his love into the care of his will; for 
assuredly he must do all that is possible to keep it alive. 
He thus deranged all right order and health within by his 
violent superintendence, battered down the joy he wished to 
keep, and could not understand what he should do more; 
for, as yet, all he had done seemed to be killing his love. 
He had not learned that love flows down only frotm God, 
who is its object, and cannot be manufactured within our- 
selves. But he discovers finally that it was first kindled by 
losing, for the time, his will. Understanding now that he 
is to lose his will in God’s will, and abandon himself wholly 
to God, to rest in him and receive of his fulness, — finding 
too that will is only a form of self-seeking, — he makes a total 
loss of will, self, and all his sufficiency ; whereupon the first 
love floods his nature again, and bathes him like a sea with- 
out a shore. And yet it will not be strange if he finds, 
within a year, that, as he once overacted his will in self- 
conduct, so now he is underacting it in quietism; that his 
love grows thin for want of energy, and, returning to his 
will again, he takes it up in God; dares to have plans and 
ends, and to be a person; wrestles with God and prevails 
with him; and so becomes, at last, a prince, acknowledged 
and crowned before him. 

His thinking power undergoes a similar discipline. At 
first, he doubted much, doubted whether he had a right to 
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doubt, and whether he did doubt, and yet more how to get 
rid of his doubts. The clatter of his old, disordered, think- 
ing nature began, erelong, to drown his love by the per- 
petual noise it made; old associations led in trains of evil 
suggestion, which, like armies of wrath, overran and deso- 
lated his soul. He attacked every one of them in turn, and 
that kept him thinking of the base things he wanted to for- 
get. He discovers, at length, that all he can do is to fill his 
capacity with something better,—his mind with truth, his 
heart with God and faith, his hands with duty, and all with 
the holy enthusiasm of Christian hope ; and then, since there 
is no room left for idle fancies and vain imaginations to 
enter; he is free, the torments of evil suggestion are shut 
away. The courses and currents of the soul are now cleared, 
and his thoughts, like couriers sent up through the empy- 
rean, will return bringing visions of God and divine beauty 
to waken the pure first love and kindle its joyful flames. 

At first he had a very perplexing war with his motives. 
He feared that his motive was selfish, and then he feared 
that his fear was selfish. He dug at himself so intently, to 
detect his selfishness, as to create the selfishness he feared. 
The complications of his heart were infinite, and he became 
confused in his attempt to untwist them. He blamed his 
love to God because he loved him for his goodness, and then 
tried to love him more without any thought of his goodness. 
He was so curious, in fact, to know his motives, that he 
knew nothing of them, and finally stifled his love in the 
effort to understand it, and act the critic over it. At length, 
after months or years it may be of desolation, he discovers, 
as he had never done before, that he was a child in his first 
love, and had a child’s simplicity. And now he has learned 
simplicity by his trial! Falling now into that first sim- 
plicity, there to abide, because he knows it, the first love 
blooms again, — blooms as a flower, let us hope, that is 
never to wither. His motive is pure, because it is simple; 
and his eye, being single toward God, his whole body is full 
of light. 
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Thus far it is supposed, in all the illustrations given, that 
the new love kindled by the Spirit has to maintain itself, in 
company with great personal defects in the subject. These 
defects are a constant tendency in him to defections that 
correspond. Whenever he yields to them, he suffers a loss 
which is, in that case, a guilty or blamable loss. But he 
will sometimes be reduced or let down, simply because, or 
principally because, he has too little skill or insight to avoid 
it. And this reduction will sometimes go so far as to be a 
kind of subsidence out of the supernatural into the natural 
state. He is confused and lost, and his very love appears 
to be quite dead. God is hidden, as it were, behind a veil, 
and cannot be found. Duties kept up, as by the Ephesians, 
without liberty, yield no fruit of peace or blessing. And 
now, since it is not in the nature of a soul to stand empty 
and fight off evil, with no power left but a vacuum, it will 
not be strange if he lets in the world, grows light, covetous, 
ambitious, and has only a name to live. All this, in one 
view, is but the working of his defects. Doubtless he is 
blamable, in a degree, though not as he would be if he had 
no such defects to contend with. Christ has somewhat 
against him, looks on him as one made subject to vanity 
not willingly, or willingly in part, and waits to restore him. 
His very losses too will be*a lesson of experience really in- 
valuable. He has learned his defects by his failures, and 
the day is not far distant when the dryness of his present 
experience will create, in his heart, an irrepressible longing 
for the recovery of the ground he has lost. For there is yet, 
slumbering in his memory, the dim ideal of a first love to 
Christ. Around that ideal are gathered many distasteful 
recollections and associations; but there is a faint, sweet 
light of beauty in the centre. And now, as, in turn, the 
world itself palls, that faint spot of light remembered as the 
dawn of love to Christ will grow radiant and beam as a 
sun upon him. As a prodigal he will return; as a prodigal 
returning, be met a great way off, and welcomed by his for- 
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giving and rejoicing father. Now he is in his love as one 
instructed. His defects are corrected by his failures, and, 
by a common paradox of experience, supplemented by his 
losses; and so he is prepared to stand fast in his love. 
Sometimes a very dull and carnal, or capricious nature will 
go through this kind of bad experience more than once, and 
then will appear to be saved only so as by fire. But, more 
commonly, the time past of one such misery will suffice. 
You perceive, in this review, how everything in the sub- 
sequent life of the disciple is designed of God to fulfil the 
first love. A great part of the struggle which we call ex- 
perience, appears to operate exactly the other way; to con- 
fuse and stifle the first fire of the spirit. Still the process of 
God is contrived to bring us round, at last, to the simple 
state which we embraced, in feeling, and help us to embrace 
it in wisdom. Then the first love fills the whole nature, 
and the divine beauty of the child is perfected in the divine 
beauty of a vigorous and victorious manhood. The begin- 
ing is the beginning of the end, the end the child and fruit 


‘he beginning. 


i.» well aware that some will be dissatisfied with a view 
of ‘»e Unristian life that appears to anticipate so many turns 
an& phases, and so much of losing experience. They will 
think it better to take a key-note that is lower, and start 
mpon a level that can be maintained. Thus, if we say 
uothing of a conversion, or the high experience involved in 
that term, and commence a course of devout observances 
and church formalities; or if, taking a different method, we 
set ourselves to a careful and diligent self-culture, praying 
and worshipping as a part of the process, and for the sake 
of the effect, noting our defects, chastening our passions, 
cherishing our religious tastes and sentiments ; — then, in one 
or the other of these methods, we may go steadily on, it will 
be imagined, clear of all fluctuations, maintaining an even, 
respectable, and dignified piety. Yes, undoubtedly we may, 
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and that for the very reason that we have no first love to 
lose, no fervors to be abated, and, in fact, no divine birth or 
experience at all. The piety commended is, in either case, 
a kind of stalagmite piety, built up from below, with the 
disadvantage of no drippings from above; a really caver- 
nous formation, upon which the true light of day never 
shone. In some cases, the soul may pass over in this man- 
ner, imperceptibly, into some faint experience of God that is 
genuine; but the dignity it boasts is the dignity of a con- 
sistent poverty and ignorance of God, and nothing is more 
easy to be maintained. On the other hand, the very reason 
why there are so many phases, or seeming lapses, in Chris- 
tian experience, is not because it is false, but oftener be- 
cause it is genuine; because God has really dawned upon 
the soul’s faith, and kindled a fire supernatural in its love. 
Hence, to settle it into this high relation, as a properly 
known relation, is often a work of much time and difficulty. 
The problem is neither more nor less than to learn the way 
of God, and come into practical acquaintance with him. 
And how can this be done without a large experience of 
defeat and disasters endlessly varied. How can a being so 
weak and ignorant, knowing, at first, almost nothing of the 
high relations into which he has come, learn to walk evenly 
with God, save as he is instructed by many waverings, 
reactions, irregularities, and throes of losing experience. 
Grazing in the pasture ground of a mere human culture, we 
might show more plausibly ; but now we move irregularly, 
just because we are in a level where the experience of nature 
does not instruct us. We lose ground, fall out of place, 
subside and waver, just because we are after something 
transcendent, something above us; climbing up unto God, 
to rest our eternity in him, — a being whom, as yet, we do 
not sufficiently know, and whom to know is life eternal. 
Therefore we best like that kind of life which appears least 
plausible in present show, well understanding that, if noth- 
ing more were in hand than simply to maintain a level 
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march, on the footing of mere nature, there is no feeblest 
,Christian, or even no-Christian, who could not do it tri- 
umphantly. 

The fact then of a truly first love, the grand Christian fact 
of a spiritual conversion or regeneration, is no way obscured 
by the losing experiences that so often follow. On the con- 
trary, its evidence is rather augmented by these irregularities 
and seeming defections. And, if it be more than nothing, 
then it is, of all mortal experiences, the chief; a change 
mysterious, tremendous, luminous, joyful, fearful, everything 
which a first contact of acquaintance with God can make it. 


Where the transition to this state of divine consciousness, 
from a merely self-conscious life under sin, is inartificially 
made, and distorted by no mixtures of tumult from the sub- 
ject’s own eagerness, it is, in the birth, a kind of celestial 
state, like that of the glorified; clear, clean, peaceful, and 
full, wanting nothing but what, for the time, it does not 
know it wants, — the settled confidence, the practically in- 
structed wisdom, the established and tried character, of the 


glorified. And yet all the better is it, imparadised in this _ 


glory, this first love, this regenerative life, this inward lifting 
of the soul’s order, that a prize so transcendent is still, in a 
sense, to be won or fought out and gained as a victory. 
For life has now a meaning, and its work is great; as great, 
in fact, in the humblest walks and affairs as in the highest. 
And the more difficulties one has to encounter, within and 
without, the more significant and the higher in inspiration 
his life will be. The very troubles that others look on with 
pity, as if he had taken up a kind of piety more perilous 
and burdensome than was necessary, will be his fields of 
victory, and his course of life will be just as much happier 
as it is more consciously heroic. He has something great 
to live for, nay, something worthy even to die for, if he 
must, — that which makes it glorious to live, and not less 
glorious to die. 
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This war too is one, my brethren, as I verily believe, that, 
in all that is bitterest and most painful, may be effectually 
carried and ended without waiting for the end of your life. 
The bitterness and painfulness are, in fact, nowhere, except 
in the losing or apparently losing experiences of which I 
have been speaking, and these may assuredly be surmount- 
ed. ‘There is a standing above all sense of loss, a peace of 
God that cannot be shaken, a first love made second and 
final, into which you may come soon, if you are faithful, 
and in which you may abide. The doctrine of Wesley and 
his followers may be exaggerated, or partially misconceived ; 
I think it is. They appear to hold that there is a kind of 
second conversion, higher than the first, which they imagine 
is complete sanctification. But it is, if I am right, neither 
more nor less than the point of the first love reached again, 
with the advantage of much wisdom or self-understanding 
brought back with it. The disciple is, for that reason, 
stronger, wider in volume, more able to abide or stand fast. 
But, if he is not strong enough, he will very certainly take 
another circuit, and perhaps another. Enough that there is 
hope, — that there is a state of profound liberty, assurance, 
and peace, which you may attain to, and in which you may 
abide. Indeed, the original love itself was but a foretaste 
in feeling, of that which you may achieve in wisdom ; and 
you are to set that mark in your eye, expecting to emerge 
again, or to climb patiently up into a state of purity and 
fellowship closely resembled to that. 


t If, then, you have now become entangled, discouraged, 
darkened, — if you seem to have quite given over, — blame 
yourself, not in your infirmity, but only in your sin. See, if 
possible, exactly what and where your blame is, and let your 
repentances and confessions exactly cover it. Probably you 
did not fall consentingly, but you seem to have been thrown 
by your own distracted, half-illuminated mind. You strug- 
gled hard, and with so great self-exertion, not unlikely, that 
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you fell out of faith, and were even floored by your strug- 
gles themselves. You fanned the love so violently, that you 
rather blew out than kindled the flame. The harder you 
lifted, the deeper in mire you sunk. At last, you gave over 
with a sigh, and fell back as one quite spent. And now, it 
may be that you even look upon the whole subject of spirit- 
ual religion with a kind of dread. It wears a painful and 
distasteful look. And yet there is one bright spot in the 
retrospect ; namely, the gentle, ingenuous, heavenly feeling, 
the peace, the cleanness, the fulness of heart, the liberty in 
God and his love, the luminous, inward glory; and, if you 
could see nothing else but this, how attractive the remem- 
bered blessedness would be! the more attractive for the 
emptiness you have since experienced, and the general dis- 
taste of the world, which so often afflicts you. Nay, with 
all the disrespect you may possibly put on this former ex- 
perience, it is precisely this, and the opening of your higher 
nature in it, that makes a great part of the distaste you now 
suffer toward the world. What a call then have you in this 
joy remembered! And God indorses it, offering to seal all 
this upon you, and more. He blames you not for anything 
unavoidable ; he only blames you for your letting go of 
Him, and your final surrender of the struggle. This he 
waits to forgive. He will do more; he will even. make 
what is blamable in your sad loss and defection turn to 
your account. Can you ask encouragement to a new effort 
better than this? Come back then, O thou prodigal, to thy 
Father! Quit thy sad folly and emptiness, thy reproaches. 
of soul, thy diseased longings, and thy restless sighs. Re- 
turn again to thy God, and give thyself to him, in a final 
and last sacrifice. Ask the restored revelation. Conquer 
again, as Christ will help you, the original love, in that to 
abide and rest. 
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THE CROSS AND CROWN. 


May-pay was brightly dawning, and in its sunny ray 

I saw a lovely child in glad and careless play ; 

Fresh violets bloomed around her, and flowers on every side 
Were springing forth to beauty in the warmth of the spring-tide. 
Above her watched an angel, and to her side drew near ; 

With voice of rarest sweetness he bade her have no fear ; 

With gentle words of wisdom, words from the better land, 

He stooped and placed a cross within the fair child’s hand. 





’T is glowing noon of summer; the balmy, perfumed air 
Is scented with the odors of gardens rich and rare : 
Again I see that vision, the child to maiden grown, 


' The rosebuds of the spring-time to gorgeous beauty blown ; 


Amidst this field of splendor the maiden looks more fair, 
As she weaves the tinted glories within her flowing hair. 
Again the angel whispers, what words I may not say; 
She lifts the cross up to her lips, the angel soars away. 


The summer leaves have faded ; the autumn mists have come; 

The summer sun has vanished ; the sky is dim with gloom : 

All crushed, and torn, and blighted, where the blasting storm swept by, 
Is the glory of that garden, and the blossoms withered lie. 

Amid the desolation, with calm and chastened grace, 

The maiden, now in womanhood, knelt down and hid her face ; 
Though tears were softly falling, she, smiling, breathed a prayer, 
And, as she slowly grasped her cross, I saw the angel there. 





‘Spring, summer, and the autumn, all, all have passed away, 


And the chilling winter cometh, in robes of sombre gray ; 
But though no flowers or sunshine are on her pathway now, 
And the snows of frosty age repose above her brow, 
Methinks the face is sweeter, and lovelier, and more fair, 
Upon the sainted woman, than the child or maiden rare. 
Her hands she foldeth meekly, her cross she layeth down, 
And the angel bears her upward to wear her golden crown. 


Cc. H. J. 
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SPIRITUAL COMMUNINGS. 


‘“‘ Heaven’s gates are open, when the world’s are shut.” 


Turs existence is a gift as. glorious as it is incomprehensi- 
ble ; and at times a sense of its mysterious greatness and 
sublimity presses upon the mind with overwhelming force. 
Though, at such moments, we may long to devote all our 
energies to solving the great problem of life, though the 
eager pursuits of the world, its wealth and its fashion and 
its honors, seem utterly unworthy the higher life of the soul, 
and even its necessary, daily duties and occupations dis- 
tasteful to our highest perceptions, yet the tide of busy 
activity, which has been flowing steadily on for nearly six 
thousand years, will not stop for the aspirations of the most 
earnest soul. It is well that faculties so limited as ours 
should be confined to a comparatively narrow scope, by 
barriers beyond which the most restless cannot pass ; — for, 
though compelled to follow the practical routine of every- 
day life, distasteful in moments of enthusiasm, yet the 
wise God who has thus ordered and adapted the outward 
circumstances of our lives for the needful discipline of the 
soul, has also vouchsafed holy seasons, when we may par- 
take of the heavenly manna for which we hunger, — when 
we are gently and forcibly reminded of that higher life, so 
easily forgotten amid the cares of this. 

Every morning, before human industry has disturbed the 
prayerful silence, you may, if you will, hold close commun- 
ion with these mysterious ministers, whose presence is 
never seen. You are looking on a world as bright and 
beautiful as when God said that “all was+good,” when 
“the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” There was no sin, then, to sadden its 
loveliness ; and even now, at this calm hour, sin slumbers. 
Treasure the lessons you shall learn! you will need them, 
when the holy spell is broken, and the conflict of life again 
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presses upon you! Listen to the dreamy music of the 


waves, 
‘* Kneeling upon the sloping sands 


As bends the human knee,” — 


to the solemn murmur in the pines, the first sweet twitter 
in the brake; watch the graceful mists rising in volumes of 
purest incense to the stainless skies; see the bowed heads 
of the blossoms, weaving tiaras of diamond dew; look, how 
peacefully Earth slumbers in the light of day yet pure, and 
hear the beautiful strains she is singing in her sleep; — and 
the chorus of nature’s thousand voices will chant the solemn 
words, “The Lord is in his holy temple,” while you, with 
“all the earth,” bend in silent prayer before Him! 

Thoughts of the departed draw us still closer to the un- 
seen world ; thoughts of the eternal day which has dawned 
for them, and of whose glorious breaking this earthly morn- 
ing is a faint, though beautiful emblem. 

You know not what this day may bring forth; whether it 
will die, as it was born, amid blushes and smiles, or whether 
it will depart in tears; and you remember /ife’s unclouded 
morning, when you began with such a hopeful spirit that 
eventful journey, which then seemed all flowers and light 
and music. 

When the fall of twilight stills the world, remembrances 
of the departed will come again to bless you. As you 
watch the peaceful radiance slowly fading in the west, you 
will think how gently closed the pilgrimage of those who 
have “ gone before,” — how like childhood’s look in sleep was 
the light of life’s calm sunset, — how quietly the shadow of 
death stole on; but you cannot picture the glad awaking, 
when the shadow passed! You only know that no night is 
there; you are sure, that, though unseen, those loved ones 
still are near, and “almost think you gaze through opening 
vistas into heaven.” 

Music, too, that “ moves us, though we know not why,” 
seems sometimes to bear us, weak and trembling as we are, 
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beyond this dim existence. The low, perpetual hymn that 
nature sings, the cheerful melody of a child’s simple song, 
— the wild, passionate strains of the old masters, when they 
sang of human woe, —their majestic anthems when God’s 
praises formed their theme,—those lofty harmonies that 






i wake emotions too vast, too holy for us here, — those quiet, 
“4 exquisite strains, sweet as we think a child-angel’s voice 
must be, in its softest utterance sublime, — this mysteri- 


ous power sweeps aside the veil that hides the sphere of the 
invisible, shuts the gates of the world behind us, and opens 
the shining doors. 

The sacred tranquillity of the Sabbath, again, leaves the 


soul free to soar whither it will. The solemn sweetness of ' 


the church bells, the silence of the assembled worshippers, 
the voice of singing, so moving always, the earnest words 
of prayer, the holy evangel of the blessed Saviour, — all 
these remind us of those who are singing, 


‘¢ Where congregations ne’er break up, 
: And Sabbaths have no end’’; 


and where, perhaps, Gabriel leads the multitude of the re- 
deemed in the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

Have you seen your home growing desolate, as the Great 
Reaper took from thence some blossom, pure and beautiful 
enough for the Lord of Paradise, or some ear of bending 
grain, ripened for the heavenly garner? You can remember 
“tones whose melody is hushed for ever,” can recall the 
agony with which the last faint hope was yielded up, the 
chill which fell on your heart when the golden bowl was 
broken, the silver cord loosed,— when the dust returned to 
dust, and the soul you loved to the God who gave it! 
How little attraction did this life have for you, as you stood 
: by the dying! As you watched the ebbing tide, as you 
: breathlessly listened for the last “ God bless you!” —as you 
| felt the Saviour’s sustaining love and presence, and stood 

with him on the ascension mount,— you were granted a 
VOL. XX. 12 
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look beyond the veil; the gates of the world were shut, but 
you gazed through the opened portals of heaven. 

Quiet Sabbath afternoons, when the holy rites of the day 
are ended, and the golden light falls slantingly on the grass, 
something within draws us to visit those spots, so green in 
memory, where “the weary are at rest.” We love to think 
that, though we must still strive, and weep on, God has 
wiped all tears from their eyes; that, while we place earth’s 
fragile blossoms on their peaceful graves, they are gathering 
the sweet, immortal flowers, that blossom where 

‘¢ There is no sorrow, nor any sighing, 
Nor any sinning, nor any dying.” 
The harassing toils of the world are all forgotten, its 
gates are firmly shut; but the grave, with the Bow of Prom- 
ise and of Love spanning its dark portals, and the sublime 
twilight of mystery and revelation brooding over it, becomes 
to us the open gate of heaven. 

Everything that fills the soul with exalted emotions, every 
scene that calls the heart’s best affections into play, — music, 
poetry, beauty, love,— all there is of good in the world, in 
this life, is but a type of what is infinitely better in another! 





THE EXPULSIVE POWER OF A NEW AFFECTION. 


To THE EpitTor oF THE Montuiy ReEticious MAGAZINE: — 


My pear Sir and Brotuer:— As an incidental subject 
of my sermon has been already the cause of so much remark, 
and as here is a principle so evidently recognized to lie at 
the foundation of the regenerate life, I have thought that a 
few further remarks, of an explanatory nature, might be both 
interesting and profitable to many of your readers. I hope, 
therefore, you will allow me the privilege of stating, myself, 
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precisely what is meant, and what the state of the case is, 
in regard to so important a principle. Let us have, as 
Swedenborg would say, “a clearing up of truth upon it.” 

In the first place, let us state what seems to be the real 
pith and point of the matter in question. It is concerning 
the origin, means of introduction, nature, and power of 
the new affection of the regenerate life. Surely, the very 
practicality of the subject should invite serious attention to 
its philosophy. No one has any question that there is such 
a principle, — a principle of love to the Lord and the neigh- 
bor, of the eternal Goodness and Truth for its own sake, — 
which comes in to take the place of the love of self and the 
world, and which is powerfully and thoroughly operative. 
But how does it come, and how does it operate? Has it 
any expulsive power at all, to remove and cast out the pre- 
vious affection? or does the old affection, self-love and love 
of the world, with all their evils, have to be removed by 
some other power first, before the new affection can in any 
wise be introduced, and begin to operate? Or in other words, 
do these evils have to be gradually removed, little by little, 
to make room for their opposite goods, and is that the sole, 
exclusive condition of the admission of the new principle ? 
If so, by what power are these evils first removed ? 

Here we are, face to face with a primal, practical principle 
of the New Church theology. And it is most true, most 
wortliy of all acceptation, that to shun evils as sins against 
God, and to be first convinced that they are sins, by the 
Truth of God so declaring, is the grand highway to all prac- 
tical, thoroughly operative Christianity. For man in his 
present state is so blinded by his own corruptions, that he 
does not recognize even the law of God until it is revealed ; he 
may have some natural convictions of it, but it is not fully ap- 
parent to him; he knows not his own state; he knows not 
what good is, nor what truth is, nor what his own evils are. 
He does not even feel them as sins. He may, I say, have 
some natural conviction of it, but before regeneration, or be- 
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fore the commencement of it, he feels his evils for the most 
part, if he feels them at all, as inconveniences, as annoyances, 
and the procuring cause of many sufferings. For this reason, 
he may desire to rid himself of them ; but until he feels them 
as sins against God, he is not in the way to acquire that 
love of God which is the great moving spring of the re- 
generation. He must acknowledge God, and be obedient 
to him. First comes the principle of duty. “ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” We presume all 
Christians will assent to this; but to stop here is to stop far 
short of the great attainment. We want the new affection. 
Man loves his evils; we want him to love God, or to love 
their opposite goods as from God, —to realize such an affec- 
tion for the Lord and the neighbor as shall overcome and 
displace every other affection, and all the evils which grow 
out of them. How shall it be obtained? 

It is pronounced by many New Church believers to be 
an absurdity to expect or strive for a new affection before the 
old one is destroyed. How can a man come to a love of 
good, while he is in the love of evil? Must not the evil be 
first removed? And must not truth do this, teaching the 
man first, that evil is sin, that God has prohibited it? Then, 
after the evil is renounced and gone, or as fast as it goes, 
good may come in and take its place. For, be it known, 
for the clearer apprehension of this subject, that evils and 
falses are spiritual substances, organized into deformity in 
the human soul, and goods and truths are also substances 
from the great Divine Essence itself. And so we may con- 
sider this subject by a light equal to the perceived operation 
of principles in material nature. This whole matter of 
spiritual movement is reduced to the simple principle, that 
two things, especially two opposite and different things, 
cannot occupy the same space at the same time. Why, 
then, talk about the expulsive power of a new affection? 
Must not the evil go out before the good can come in? 

Most assuredly it must. But something must expel it; 
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what is it? Truth, says my good friend, the Swedenbor- 
gian. Let divine truth first come and convince a man that 
he isin evil, that he is a sinner against God, and then let 
him shun that. evil as sin, and then the opposite good may 
come flowing in to take its place. 

And most readily do we assent to all this very apparent 
and very practical truth. But how is a man to see and 
acknowledge that truth? Has he a divine faculty for dis- 
cerning it, independently of any good? Imagine him with 
no good at all in his nature, and then present divine truth 
to him, and do you think he could see it? “O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe” ; — “ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness ” ; — “ Love believeth all things” ; — “ O 
ye simple, understand wisdom ; and ye fools, be of an un- 
derstanding heart.” And so on to the end of the chapter. 
What do you suppose truth is addressed to? —to a cold, 
dead, solitary, and exclusive understanding? How does 
that understanding live in its very first life, concealed and 
hidden though it may be? Is not truth the very form of 
good, the way in which it manifests itself? And can it 
by any possibility exist without it? And what is it that 
first causes a man to aspire to be rid of his evils, that ena- 
bles him to loathe them as sins at all? Is it not a yearning, 
a desire after some higher good? If he shuns evils as sins 
against God, he shuns them as sins against Good, I am 
thinking. Does he think of God as all Truth, — an infinite 
Man of Snow, — a Judge and Executioner, with mailed coat, 
and a rod of iron in his hand, who gives out his commands, 
and reveals his truths, without being moved by any Love 
or Good, and without expecting any sense of that good in 
man? And again, why are evils sins? Not because God 
arbitrarily prohibits them; not because of power and au- 
thority merely ; — he only prohibits them because the infinite 
order of the Divine Goodness sees them to be inconsistent 
with the good of man. Man cannot see this so fully as he 
needs, and as he one day will, and so God in mercy con- 
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descends to reveal it as truth. And because man cannot 
comprehend that truth, or the reason of it, that reason does 
not frequently appear. Hence it is so often a mere list of 
commands and prohibitions. To the Jews more especially 
so; to the first Christians less so; and tothe New Jerusalem 
still less so. But the New Jerusalem has hardly appeared 
yet. We have, for the most part, but the merest beginning 
of a New Church, —a most external institution, — composed 
very greatly of technical, memorizing, ecclesiastical Swe- 
denborgians, and young beginners in spiritual things, who 
have never fully wrought the sublime truths made known 
by Swedenborg into their own rational minds, and who are 
grounded in very many mere appearances, and can split 
straws and hairs, and wield technical phrases, till charity is 
nearly all extinguished, and the expulsive power of a new 
affection denied outright to the Church! Rejected and dis- 
owned as “a modified form of Calvinism”! “ Tell it not 
in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumph.” Even the unity and brotherly 
love so anxiously sought to be upheld by the Professor, suf- 
fering in its very heart from ecclesiastical strife and con- 
tention, so that there never was a time when so much divis- 
ion existed in the Church as at this very day. 

To return from this digression, evils are sins, I say, not 
by arbitrary command of God, nor from any other reason 
than that they are hostile to the interests of man, which 
is the cause of that command. 

Now, if this is so, and if truth is only able to be received 
from a certain good in man which meets and welcomes it, 
and if it necessarily follows that to shun evils as sins 
against God, is to shun them in a measure as sins against 
Good, we are thus approaching the real truth of the 
matter. The truth is, man never receives a single particle of 
truth without beginning with good. Good is the inmost prin- 
ciple, invariably. It is indeed a lower form and degree of 
good which first comes into play, but there must be some 
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good, in order to make the truth receptive at all. There is 
what Swedenborg calls the “ good of remains,” in even the 
worst of men. This is what is ordinarily called natural 
good, but is distinct from it, and is implanted by the Lord 
from earliest infancy, and appears inborn with man. Now, 
the Lord flows into that good, and vivifies it by means of his 
truth, by which it is formed into a still higher good, becomes 
rational and willing, and passes on to the great consumma- 
tion. Iam not to indulge in technicalities here, for I am writ- 
ing for people who do not understand them. But'I say some 
good must exist to begin with, for man never did and never 
can receive one particle of real truth without it. And itisa 
huge appearance only, that we are regenerated primarily by 
truths. We are regenerated primarily by good. It is this 
which flows into truth, and makes that truth appear. It 
appears to us that truth is first and primary, because we do 
not become convinced of our evils as sins, until the truth 
shows them to us in this light. But that very truth, I say, 
originates in good; it is the form of the Divine Goodness 
itself; it flows into man and touches his good of remains, 
without which he never would be able to advance one step 
in the true life; and it goes on from one degree to another, 
till it finally becomes the very crown and perfection of the 
regenerate man, and of an angel in heaven. 

It is, then, a new affection of good which is primarily and 
really the expulsive power against evil; it takes the form of 
truth in the soul, in various kinds and degrees; and thus it 
is, as originally expressed in the sermon, “ good with its truth,” 
that penetrates to the most interior parts. It is Judah with 
Simeon, that is the very lion of the tribe, who goes up to 
fight the Canaanites, and drive them out of the land. 

Why dispute and cavil about so very evident a principle ? 
It is because men’s minds are blinded. It is because they 
are more in truth than in good. It is thus they are deceived 
by appearances. The truth is, if I had supposed my little 
sermon was to have been subjected to all this microscopic 
criticism, I should have been plainer myself. I did not set 
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out to repeat the multiplication-table of Swedenborgianism. 
O the cramping, miserable tendency of this abiding in mere 
terms! I set out to do the plain work of my Master in 
saving souls. And God forgive me if I have made too prom- 
inent the holy affection of his undying love, or ascribed too 
much power to it. I shrink from a set of critics like these. 
I confess myself drawn away from them. I ask God to 
make me feel more of his love. And with the pious Watts, 
‘* That love shall vainer loves expel, 
That fear all fears beside.” 

It would seem, Sir, that the above is enough for the illus- 
tration of such a principle. But if it should still be asked 
which comes first in the operation of the new life, good or 
truth, I answer, neither, except apparently, and in degree. 
They both act simultaneously. Truth appears first in time, 
and is first in degree or amount, but good is invariably first 
in reality and in the order of importance; man can do noth- 
ing without it, cannot even get the first truth to deliver his 
soul from hell. But as there are those in the “ New Church” 
at present who cannot see anything, or believe anything, or 
receive anything, unless it be nailed down with an extract 
from Swedenborg, here are a few clinchers from that ad- 
mirable workman. I pray God they may be sanctified to 


’ the Church Universal. 


“ Faith, by which is also meant truth, is first in time, but charity, 
by which is also meant good, is first in end [or intention]; and that 
which is first in the end is actually first, because primary, thus also 
Jirst-born ; but that which is first in time is not first actually, but ap- 
parently...... The good of charity is first in end; and this, be- 
cause it is primary, is therefore actually the first-begotten in the mind.” 
—T. C. R. 336. 


“ And I can aver, that there does not exist a grain of truth, which 
in itself is really truth, in man, except so far as it proceeds from the 
good of love to the Lord.” — A, E. 1817. 


“When the time comes that man is capable of being regenerated, 
then the Lord inspires the affection of good, and thereby excites the 
things which were adjoined to that affection by him, which things are 
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called in the Word remains, and then, dy this affection, viz. the affec- 
tion of good, he removes the affections of other loves successively, conse- 
quently also the things which were connected with them.” — A. C. 3336. 

How could the expulsive power of a new affection be 
taught more plainly ? 

“ Man believes that he is reformed and regenerated by the truth 
of faith, but this is an appearance ; he is reformed and regenerated by 
the good of faith, that is, by charity towards the neighbor and love 
to the Lord. — Man believes that truth gives to perceive what good 
is, because it teaches, but this is an appearance ; itis good which gives 
to truth to perceive, for good is the soul or life of trush.— Man be- 
- lieves that truth introduces to good, when he lives according to the 
truth which he has learnt, but it is good which flows into truth and 
introduces tt to itself. — Goods of life appear to man as the fruits of 
faith, but they are the fruits of charity ; from these few cases it may 
be in some measure known what the appearances of truth are; such 
appearances are innumerable.” — A. C. 3207. 

These ‘extracts, Sir, are all-sufficient. They show that, 
though Swedenborg often spake according to appearances, 
in ascribing priority of operation to faith or truth, yet he was 
too profound a philosopher to leave the matter so; he inva- 
riably corrects himself, or corrects what appear to be super- 
ficial statements, and is sure to find bottom at last. And 
these things also show to us, that however we may specu- 
late, however theorize, it is the living principle of the Divine 
Goodness which is first and primary in the regenerate life ; 
and though it appears strongly that truth gives to man to 
perceive what good is, it is not in reality so. It isa secret, 
undiscovered good, which, in the very worst of human 
states, flows into truth, or forms it in the man himself, aided 
by divine revelation, and introduces that good to itself, — 
lights it up in his own soul, and carries him on, by the aid 
of that light, to glory and salvation. Glory be to God on 
high, for his mercy and for his truth’s sake! “ for thy mercy 
is great above the heavens, and thy truth unto the clouds.” 


Yours, fraternally, 
Woopsury M. Fernatp. 
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“ Our idlest words are more lasting than the earth, for by 
them our everlasting souls are the worse. And so for every 
good deed of ours the world will be the better always. 
’ Perhaps no day does a man'walk down a street cheerfully, 
and like a child of God, without some passenger’s being 
brightened by his face, and catching from its look a some- 
thing of religion, and what just saves him possibly from some 
wrong action. The stream of society is such, that often a 
pebble falling into it has altered its course. Many a little 
event has had in it what, in its unfolding, filled towns and 
countries, and men’s minds and ages. An ark of bulrushes 
fetched from among the flags of the hill was the saving of 
Moses, and the deliverance of the Israelites, and an event 
through which the Saviour of the world was born where he 
was. The way of thinking which Paul got as a youth in- 
fluenced his way of viewing and arguing the Gospel as an 
Apostle of the Gentiles; so that when Saul of Tarsus was 
listening at the feet of Gamaliel, it was as though the 
whole Christian Church had sat there. One word of your 
speaking to a boy this morning may root and thrive in his 
spirit, like good seed, and become what will bear fruit for 
a whole neighborhood, and perhaps for a nation, and for 
ages. I knew a mother, who died with her arms round her 
child, praying God to guard it. And now, along her son’s 
path, shining more and more as though unto perfect day, is 
to be seen what perhaps gladdens her with the certainty 
that the fervent prayer of her righteousness did avail him 
much. Duty reaches, in its effects, down ages, into eter- 
nity ; and when a man goes about it resolutely, it seems as 
though his footsteps were echoing beyond the stars. When 
you are doing a good action, think that the light of it is to 
be seen in heaven.” 

Wiuiiam Mountrorp. 
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Tig Cruise of the Betsey. By Hueu Mirirr, LL.D. Gould 
and Lincoln. — Perhaps, on the whole, there is no one European of 
our generation, the republication of whose works in this country has 
been the source of more substantial and wide-spread good than Hugh 
Miller. As successful attempts to popularize science, as noble speci- 
mens of a direct, simple, idiomatic English style, rising sometimes 
into a kind of sonorous and prophetic eloquence, as models of a rev- 
erent and believing union of intellect and Christian faith, they are 
almost above praise. These merits are only rarely qualified by the 
obtrusion of an untenable theory, — or some error in science, which 
will generally be found rather a mistake arising from the immature 
state of general discovery than any oversight of his own, and is seen 
to be an error only by the constant and rapid progress of geological 
and paleontological researches in our day,—as in the case of his 
doctrine of the succession of vegetable and animal fossils. The pres- 
ent volume is not less entertaining, and hardly less instructive, than 
those that have gone before. It combines adventure and philosophy, 
pleasantry and learning, vivid description and serious reflection, ro- 
mance and religion, with singular felicity. It is a narrative of a 
summer ramble among the fossiliferous deposits of the Hebrides, and 
of ten thousand miles of travel among the fossil regions of Scotland. 
The publication is most seasonable, for reading on journeys and in 
the country. Let the book be found in all the cars, steamboats, 
hotels, arbors, watering-places, piazzas, and gardens, — displacing the 
trash that is so apt to make summer-reading a waste, or worse. 


Clerical Health: a Series of Articles by Witi1am M. Cornett, 
M.D. Brown, Taggard, and Chase.— There is great ingenuity and 
good sense in this compact and interesting treatise. Dr. Cornell has 
made a faithful and conscientious study of his subject, bringing to it 
a large observation and shrewd faculties. Of the questions treated 
in it belonging to medical science we cannot competently judge; but 
it is a saddening thought what miseries there are in the bodies and 
families of ministers, and what disasters to parishes and to the Church 
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at large, which this practical advice might forestall or remove. We 
have been surprised at the number of important details which the 
author has found room to bring to profitable notice within so small a 
space. A part of the counsel is as much needed by laymen and 
parishioners as by the clergy. And any one who wishes — 
his pastor a cheap and useful present, can hardly make a better 
selection. 


An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, with an outline Trea- 
tise on Logic. By Rev. E. V. Gerwart, President of Franklin 
and Marshall College. Lindsay and Blakiston.— This able discus- 
sion has the thoroughness and scientific cast of the German scholar- 
ship, and the sincere evangelical faith of a pupil of Rauch. The aim 
is, in connection with a compendious re-examination of some of the 
principal metaphysical problems, to establish a conviction of a real 
relation between psychological truth and the person of Jesus Christ. 
This purpose the accomplished author pursues with the veneration, 
dignity, and acuteness of a Christian logician. .It is impossible within 
our space to trace the course of the reasoning, or even to indicate the 
scope of the argument and the learning. The definitions are given 
with great clearness and force; the relations of subject and object 
are developed with peculiar beauty; the harmony of Logic with 
True Philosophy has a most interesting illustration; the Laws of 
Thinking by Deduction, and in the Generic Form, are elucidated ; 
and a comprehensive survey is made of the Doctrines of Elements 
and Method. ° 


PAMPHLETS. 


A wise and timely discourse, in an earnest spirit, on Ministerial 
Education, delivered by Rev. Seth Sweetser, of Worcester, before 
the American Education Society, at the May meeting. — 7’he Chris- 
tian Sabbath: a clear and cogent argument on the authority and 
sacred observance of the Lord’s Day, by Rev. J. P. Tustin, of 
Charleston, S. C.,— printed for the Southern Baptist Publication 
Society. 
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